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ABSTRACT 


While  a  substantial  amount  of  academic  research  has 
been  done  on  Canadian  external  relations,  the  bulk  of  it  has 
been  concentrated  on  relationships  between  Canada  and  spec¬ 
ific  western  states.  This  has  been  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  Canadian- American  relations.  For  the  most  part 
this  research  has  attempted  to  assess  the  impact  of  large 
powers  on  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  Canada. 
Relatively  less  concern  has  been  shown  for  the  problems  of 
Canadian  political  positions  vis-a-vis  "non-major"  powers, 
and  the  influences  affecting  these  policy  orientations. 

In  order  to  partially  fill  this  gap  this  thesis  will 
examine  Canadian  policy  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East 
concentrating  on  the  three  crises  of  1947-48,  1956,  and 
1967.  It  is  during  these  crises  that  Canadian  foreign  policy 
involvement  is  most  extensive,  resulting  in  a  number  of 
decisive  policy  decisions. 

Besides  providing  an  overview  of  the  crises,  the 
policy  changes  and  continuity  of  Canadian  involvement,  the 
study  also  examines  both  internal  and  external  policy 
determinants.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  external 
factors  such  as  the  situational  setting  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  pressures  brought  to  bear  on  Canadian  policy 
decisions  by  the  major  western  states. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  well  established  that  Canadian  foreign  policy 


concerns  have  been  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
different  since  World  War  II.  Prior  to  that  time  Canada 
played  a  very  minor  role  in  world  affairs,  being  content  to 
allow  the  great  powers  to  handle  decisions  which  did  not 
directly  affect  her.  Since  World  War  II  however,  Canada 
has  participated  in  many  important  decisions,  usually 
through  her  role  in  the  United  Nations.  While  this  fact 
has  been  noted  many  times  little  has  been  done  to  system¬ 
atically  analyze  Canadian  policy  toward  areas  which  prior 
to  1945  were  of  little  concern  to  this  country,  and  almost 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  integrate  these  policies  with 
the  broad  perspective  of  Canadian  foreign  policy. 

One  way  to  begin  such  a  systematic  analysis  is  to 
select  a  case  study  involving  what  appears  to  be  uhe  formu¬ 
lation  of  policy  toward  an  area  not  previously  considered 
by  the  Canadian  government.  Such  an  area  is  the  Middle 
East.  Only  after  World  War  II  did  Canada  begin  to  evolve 
a  policy  toward  this  area.  Most  Canadians  are  aware  of  the 
role  played  by  Canada  during  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956,  but 
less  well  understood  is  the  role  Canada  took  in  the 
decisions  of  1947-48,  and  1967.  When  integrated,  these 
three  crises  should  provide  an  analytically  sound  case 
study  of  Canadian  policy  formation. 

This  study  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  uncovering 
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and  analyzing  the  part  played  by  Canada  in  all  three  crises 
and  examining  the  continuity  of  Canadian  policy  on  specific 
issues  of  crucial  importance  to  the  Middle  East.  A  great 
deal  of  historical  work  has  been  done  regarding  the  Canadian 
part  in  the  1956  Suez  crisis,  but  very  little  on  the  1947-48 
crisis,  and  less  yet  on  1967.  A  good  deal  of  this  thesis 
will  thus  be  concerned  with  a  description  of  the  events, 
using  Canadian  government  documents,  public  speeches. 

United  Nations  documents,  newspapers,  and  other  pertinent 
and  available  secondary  materials. 

Beyond  this  description  there  are  several  questions 
which  will  be  answered.  To  do  this  the  study  will  be 
divided  into  four  parts.  Chapters  one,  two  and  three  will 
describe  and  analyze  the  Canadian  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  decisions  of  1947-48,  1956,  and  1967.  Each 
chapter  will  deal  with  the  apparent  considerations  and 
pressures  which  shaped  the  Canadian  policy  toward  each 
crisis.  Chapter  four  will  attempt  to  provide  an  overview 
of  the  three  crises  with  specific  attention  to  the  impact 
of  the  crises  on  the  overall  direction  of  Canadian  foreign 
policy,  and  the  continuity  and  changes  of  Canadian  policy 
toward  such  issues  as  the  refugee  problem,  navigation  rights, 
and  the  Israeli  territorial  borders.  Finally,  there  will 
be  an  attempt  to  analyze  Canadian  policy  toward  the  Middle 
East  in  terms  of  the  total  thrust  of  Canadian  foreign  policy. 
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How  did  the  Middle  East  decisions  conform  to  the  broad 
goals  of  Canadian  policy  both  explicit  and  implicit,  and 
the  more  specific  problems  of  East-West  and  Commonwealth 
relations?  Hopefully  the  total  study  will  give  us  a  better 
insight  into  Canadian  policy-making  toward  an  area  of  the 
world  which  prior  to  World  War  II  we  had  little  contact 
with,  and  was  of  secondary  significance  to  Canada. 


CHAPTER  ONE 
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Any  attempt  to  understand  Canadian  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  must  be  prefaced  by  an  understanding  of  the 
whole  dispute  itself.  The  historical  roots  of  the  problem 
in  Palestine  stretch  back  to  any  point  in  time  after  about 
the  year  2,000  B.C.  At  that  time  a  wandering  tribe  led  by 
a  man  called  Abraham  decided  to  claim  a  part  of  what  is 
modern  day  Israel.  The  result  was  immediate  conflict  with 
the  Philistines  and  other  tribes  which  had  occupied  the 
area  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  Jews  arrived.  The 
present  day  Palestinian  Arabs  are  essentially  the  descendants 
of  these  tribes,  though  during  the  period  up  to  the  present 
there  has  been  a  considerable  mixing  of  ethnic  groups  in 
the  area.  The  Jews  lived  in  Judea  until  the  year  135  A.D., 
when  they  were  expelled  and  scattered  by  the  Romans  for 
rebelling  against  the  state.  During  the  next  1800  years 
the  Palestinian  residents  fell  under  the  rule  of  the 
Byzantines,  Arabs,  Turks,  Crusaders,  Mongols,  and  finally 
the  Turks  again.  In  1918  the  Ottoman  Empire  which  controlled 
Palestine  was  dismantled  by  the  victorious  W.W.  I  allies 
and  Britain  took  over  Palestine  to  protect  its  vital  route 
through  Suez.^ 

Throughout  the  period  670  A.D.  to  1918  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  Muslim,  but 
a  tiny  minority  of  Jews  remained  in  the  area  of  old  Judea. 

The  Turks,  with  a  genius  for  administration  if  nothing  else. 
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allowed  considerable  religious  toleration  within  their 

empire  and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  lived  generally  unmolested. 

By  1918  the  Jewish  community  numbered  about  50,000,  while 

there  were  about  one  and  a  half  million  Palestinians  of 

other  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  mostly  Muslim. 

After  1887  there  was  a  movement  among  the  Jews  in  the  world 

to  recreate  the  state  of  Israel.  In  1897  the  first  world 

Zionist  Congress  was  held  which  expressed  a  desire  for  a 

Jewish  home  in  Palestine. 

There  was  considerable  sympathy  for  this  idea  in 

Britain  and  when  the  British  gained  control  of  Palestine 

they  decided  to  aid  the  Zionist  cause.  The  now  famous,  or 

infamous,  Balfour  Declaration  was  issued.  Actually  it  was 

a  letter  from  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Balfour, 

to  Lord  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  stating  that  the  British 

government  looked  with  favour  upon  "the  establishment  in 

2 

Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people."  It 
was  qualified  by  a  statement  that  this  should  not  in  any 
way  prejudice  the  civic  and  religious  rights  of  the  exist- 

3 

ing  non- Jewish  communities. 

Britain  began  to  allow  greater  Jev/ish  immigration 
into  Palestine.  Unfortunately  this  occurred  at  a  time  of 
rising  nationalism  and  national  awareness  among  the  Arab 
population  of  Palestine.  The  Arabs  charged  that  Britain 
had  reneged  on  their  promise  of  independence  for  Palestine 
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and  that  they  were  trying  to  establish  a  Jewish  state.  The 
combination  of  nationalism  and  Jewish  immigration  led  to 
clashes  between  the  Arabs  and  Jews  of  Palestine,  which 
after  1921  became  more  frequent  and  bitter,  until  in  1936 
there  was  a  tremendous  outbreak  of  violence.  It  appears 
that  the  British  finally  became  aware  that  they  could  not 
allow  unrestricted  Jewish  immigration  to  Palestine  and 
still  protect  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  Arabs 
as  they  had  promised  in  the  Balfour  Declaration.  In  1939 
the  British  decided  to  limit  Jewish  immigration  to  75,000 
in  the  period  1940-1945.  After  that  any  further  immigrants 
would  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Arab  community. 

The  Zionists  attacked  this  limitation  as  a  breach  of  faith, 
while  the  Arabs  adamantly  refused  to  accept  another  75,000 
Jews  into  Palestine.  World  War  II  interrupted  and  cooled 

4 

the  situation  until  after  1945. 

The  defeat  of  Hitler's  Germany,  and  the  abolition 
of  his  concentration  camps,  left  almost  a  million  Jews 
starved,  emaciated,  and  living  in  refugee  camps  after  lib¬ 
eration,  where  most  remained  until  almost  1948.  During 
this  period  the  Zionist  movement  exerted  pressure  on  the 
British  government  to  allow  these  homeless  refugees  to  go 
to  Palestine.  The  British  refused,  contending  that  violence 
would  follow  if  large-scale  immigration  of  Jews  were  allowed 
into  Palestine,  because  this  meant  the  Arabs  would  become 
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a  minority  in  their  own  country.  There  were  other  solutions 

presented  but  the  Zionists  were  opposed  to  them.  No 

western  country  opened  its  immigration  quotas  to  large 

scale  Jewish  immigration.  To  emphasize  their  determination 

to  turn  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  state,  terrorists  began  to 

attack  the  British  in  Palestine  adding  to  the  other  pressures 

being  exerted  to  force  Britain  out  of  Palestine.  Finally 

in  February  1947  the  British  government,  unable  to  find  a 

solution,  decided  to  turn  the  problem  over  to  the  United 
5 

Nations . 

Prior  to  World  War  II  Canada  had  not  adopted  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  Palestine.  This  is  quire  understandable  given 
Canada's  position  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  fact  that 
Palestine  was  a  British  protectorate.  There  was  no  real 
necessity  for  a  Canadian  policy  position.  As  late  as 
July  14,  1946,  though  public  interest  was  growing  in  the 
question  because  of  Jewish  terrorism  in  Palestine,  Louis 
St.  Laurent  reaffirmed  this  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  questioned  by  D.S.  Harkness,  an  opposition  member. 

"There  are  times  and  seasons  for  all  things,  but  I  submit 

this  is  not  the  moment  [for  Canada  to  take  a  position  on 

£ 

Palestine]  .  .  .  ." 

The  official  government  policy  of  non-involvement 
did  not  mean  there  was  no  interest  in  Canada  in  the 
Palestine  question.  In  fact  there  was  a  lively  session  of 
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the  External  Affairs  Committee  that  heard  both  the  Zionist 

Organization  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Palestine  Committee 

7 

on  July  19  and  July  22,  1946.  These  hearings  no  doubt 
sparked  Mr.  Harkness '  question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Representatives  of  the  Canadian-Arab  Friendship  League, 

The  Arab  World,  and  the  Director  of  the  Arab  Office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  applied  for  and  received  a  hearing  on 
July  26,  1946.  Both  sides  presented  their  cases  clearly 
and  articulately.  The  Zionists  emphasized  the  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  and  their  desire  to  go  to  Palestine  while  the 
Arabs  declared  that  other  countries  should  accept  some 
responsibility  for  resettling  the  homeless  Jews  of  Europe. 
Since  at  that  time  the  External  Affairs  Committee  had  no 
power  of  recommendation  it  merely  referred  the  minutes  of 

g 

the  meetings  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

While  not  adopting  a  formal  position,  Canada  was 
aware  of  the  crisis  and  had  hoped  that  some  type  of  agree¬ 
ment  would  come  out  of  the  meetings  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  on  Palestine  which  would  aid  Britain  in  solving 
the  Palestine  problem.9  The  committee,  with  equal  numbers 
of  British  and  American  representatives,  had  been  formed 
in  1947  to  bring  the  Americans,  among  the  most  vocal  critics 
of  the  British  Palestine  policy,  into  the  decision-making 

process  and  gain  their  support.  The  Committee  was  not, 

...  10 

however,  able  to  agree  on  a  solution. 
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On  April  2,  1947,  Great  Britain  transmitted  a  letter 

to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  asking  that 

he  request  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 

constitute  a  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  which  would 

research  and  prepare  a  report  for  the  consideration  of  the 

regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Fall.11  By 

April  13,  1947  a  majority  of  the  U.N.  members,  including 

12 

Canada,  had  concurred  with  the  request.  In  addition  to 

the  British  request,  the  governments  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Syria, 

Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia  requested  that  the  agenda  also 

include  "the  termination  of  the  mandate  over  Palestine  and 

13 

the  declaration  of  its  independence."  As  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  Canada  found  herself  becoming  involved  in 
the  problems  of  the  Middle  East,  and  specifically  Palestine. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Arab  proposal  was 
intended  to  forestall  any  movement  or  report  which  might 
call  for  the  partition  of  Palestine,  and  it  was  just  as 
apparent  that  the  western  nations  wanted  this  option  to 
remain  open.  When  the  Arab  proposal  came  before  the 
General  Committee  it  was  adamantly  opposed  by  the  United 

14 

States,  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  U.S.S.R. 
Canada,  represented  by  Lester  Pearson,  also  opposed  the 
Arab  proposal.  Mr.  Pearson  said  that  when  Canada  agreed 
to  the  special  session  she  had  two  considerations  in  mind. 
First  she  felt  that  the  U.N.  might  be  able  to  solve  the 
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Palestine  problem  and  second  that  she  supported  the  British 

request  for  a  special  committee  to  report  to  the  Fall 

session  of  the  U.N.  He  concluded  that  in  his  opinion  to 

1 5 

agree  with  the  Arab  proposal  would  prejudge  the  issue. 

The  Canadian  position  was  quite  clear,  (a)  no  discussion 

of  the  substance  of  the  issue  at  this  session  which  might 

foreclose  some  options,  partition  being  one  of  them,  and 

(b)  loyal  support  for  the  United  States  and  Britain.  The 

Arab  proposal  was  defeated  by  the  General  Committee,  8  to  1, 

with  5  abstentions.  All  of  the  western  countries  on  the 

1 6 

committee  voted  against  it. 

The  Arab  countries  next  attempted  to  have  their 
proposal  revived  by  the  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  but  failed  by  a  vote  of  24  to  15.  Canada  again 
voted  against  the  proposal  along  with  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  With  the  proposal  for  a  special  committee 
passed,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  political  committee 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  determine  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  new  committee.  As  Canada  was 
chairman  of  the  political  committee,  Mr.  Pearson  played  a 
key  role  in  determining  the  substance  of  the  debates.  He 
took  a  hard  line,  allowing  debate  only  on  the  terms  of 
reference  and  not  on  the  substance  of  the  issues.  The 
final  terms  of  reference  were  quite  broad,  allowing  the 
greatest  flexibility  possible.  Canada  was  elected  as  a 
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member  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  On  Palestine, 

1  7 

or  UNSCOP  as  it  is  generally  known. 

The  complete  proposal,  including  the  terns  of 

reference,  was  then  referred  back  to  the  General  Assembly 

where  it  was  passed,  with  Canada  voting  for  the  proposal. 

1 8 

With  that  the  special  session  was  closed.  This  special 
session  marks  the  first  time  that  the  Canadian  government 
had  been  called  on  to  participate  in  decision-making  about 
Palestine.  By  siding  with  the  major  powers  and  opposing 
the  Arab  proposal,  the  Canadian  government  quite  definitely 
showed  that  it  was  not  in  favour  of  a  unitary  state  of 
Palestine  with  a  Jewish  minority  within  it.  Whether  the 
Canadian  position  was  the  result  of  consultation  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  not  known,  but  the 
similarity  of  positions  would  probably  indicate  some  con¬ 
sultation.  In  any  case  Canada  did  not  adopt  what  could  be 
called  a  unique  position. 

Between  May  26  and  August  31,  1947,  UNSCOP  held 
numerous  public  and  private  meetings  both  in  and  out  of 
Palestine. ^  The  Arab  Higher  Committee  of  Palestine  refused 
to  meet  with  the  committee,  stating  their  reasons  in  a 
telegram  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations: 

Firstly,  United  Nations  refusal  adopt  natural  course 
of  inserting  termination  mandate  and  declaration 
independence  in  agenda  special  session  United  Nations, 
and  in  terms  of  reference,  secondly,  failure  detach 
Jewish  world  refugees  from  Palestine  problem. 
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thirdly,  replacing  interests  Palestine  inhabitants 
by  insertion  world  religious  interests  although 
these  are  not  subject  of  contention  -  furthermore 
Palestine  Arabs  natural  rights  are  self-evident  and 
cannot  continue  to  be  subject  to  investigation  but 
deserve  to  be  recognized  on  the  basis  of  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  charter  ends. 20 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  failure  to  present 
their  side  damaged  the  Palestinian  cause.  The  Arab  govern¬ 
ments  recognized  this  would  happen  and  attempted  to  convince 

the  Arab  Higher  Committee  to  change  its  stand,  but  to  no 
21 

avail.  In  an  attempt  to  compensate,  the  governments  of 

Lebanon,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and  Yemen  appeared 

22 

before  UNSCOP  on  July  23,  1947  to  present  the  Arab  case. 

The  Zionist  cause  was  ably  and  lengthily  explained 

by  Mr.  Mo she  Shertok,  Mr.  D.  Horowitz,  Mr.  Ben  Gurion,  and 

several  other  representatives.  They  argued  strongly  that 

all  of  Palestine  should  become  a  Jewish  state  as  soon  as 

23 

immigration  brought  the  Jews  into  a  majority.  The  only 

opposition  to  this  stand,  other  than  the  Arab  governments, 

was  presented  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Palestine,  and  the 

representatives  of  the  League  for  Jewish-Arab  Rapprochement 

24 

and  Cooperation,  who  argued  for  a  bi-national  state. 

One  of  the  issues  which  the  committee  sharply 
divided  on  was  the  necessity,  or  advisability,  of  visiting 
the  refugee  camps  in  Europe.  A  key  Arab  argument  was  that 
Palestine  should  not  be  considered  the  only  alternative  in 
solving  the  Jewish  refugee  problem  and  that  by  visiting  the 
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refugee  camps  the  Committee  would  strengthen  the  connection 

between  what  happened  in  Palestine  and  the  fate  of  the  Jews 

in  Europe.  They  contended  that  it  was  a  world  problem  and 

that  other  nations  of  the  world  should  also  accept  some 

responsibility.  After  lengthy  discussion  the  committee 

voted  six  to  four  for  the  visit,  a  victory  for  the  pro- 

Zionists  on  the  committee,  and  from  August  8  to  14,  1947, 

25 

a  sub-committee  visited  the  camps  in  Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  committee  struggled 

to  come  up  with  a  recommendation  that  all  could  agree  on. 

They  were  unable  to  do  so.  At  the  forty-seventh  meeting 

of  the  committee  a  recorded  vote  was  taken  which  showed 

three  countries,  India,  Iran,  and  Yugoslavia,  in  favour 

of  a  federal  state  plan.  Seven  countries  voted  against 

this  plan,  and  in  favour  of  the  partition  of  Palestine 

26 

with  economic  union.  This  signalled  a  clear  initial 
victory  for  the  Zionists  and  those  who  supported  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  for  the  Jews.  The  committee  was  able  to 

27 

agree  unanimously  on  eleven  other  minor  recommendations. 

Since  the  final  deliberations  of  the  committee  were 
not  recorded  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  role  played  by 
Mr.  Justice  I.C.  Rand,  Canada's  representative  on  the 
committee.  Mr.  St.  Laurent  had  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  government  had  not  instructed  Mr.  Rand 
how  to  perform  his  duties,  which  meant  that  his  view’s 
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represented  his  own  best  judgement.  A  report  in  The  Globe 

and  Mail  of  September  15,  1947,  credited  Justice  Rand  with 

playing  a  leading  part  in  drafting  the  majority  report, 

which  if  true  would  place  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 

for  the  partition  plan  on  the  Canadian  delegation.  In  any 

case  it  appears  that  Justice  Rand  was  very  much  in  favour 

29 

of  partition. 

Quite  predictably  the  majority  report  of  the  committee 
outraged  the  Palestinian  Arabs  who  rejected  both  it  and  the 
federal  state  plan.  The  Zionist  General  Council  rejected 

3  0 

the  federal  state  plan,  but  favoured  the  partition  scheme. 

The  Canadian  government  made  no  immediate  comments  on  the 

report,  reserving  its  stand  for  the  second  United  Nations 

session  which  was  to  begin  on  September  16,  1947.  Of  the 

major  powers  the  United  States  had  already  been  on  record 

several  times  as  favouring  some  type  of  partition,  though 

at  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  there  was  some  doubt 

as  to  whether  the  United  States  would  support  the  specific 

terms  of  the  UNSCOP  majority  proposal.  The  Soviet  Union 

had  come  out  in  favour  of  partition  in  May  1947  when  it 

31 

declared  that  it  appeared  there  was  no  other  solution. 

Thus  the  second  session  opened  with  the  two  major  powers 
in  favour  of  partition. 

It  was  obvious  at  the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations 
session  of  September  1947, 


that  the  Arab  states  would  be 
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fighting  a  rear  guard  action.  The  majority  report  favour¬ 
ing  partition  simply  provided  too  much  ammunition  for  the 
pro-partition  bloc  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion,  however,  would  require  a  two-thirds  majority  to  pass 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  Arabs  were  confident 
that  though  they  might  not  be  able  to  have  any  of  their 
own  proposals  adopted  they  certainly  could  count  on  the 
support  of  more  than  one  third  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
defeat  partition.  On  September  27,  1947,  the  Arab  states 
lost  their  first  battle  when  it  was  decided  to  constitute 
a  special  ad  hoc  committee  to  deal  with  the  UNSCOP  report 
instead  of  the  usual  method  of  allowing  the  Political 
Committee  to  debate  and  report  on  it.  They  had  argued 
that  by  constituting  a  special  committee,  the  U.N.  would 
be  setting  aside  a  special  group  which  might  not  have  the 
calibre  of  representatives  that  would  be  present  on  the 
Political  Committee  and,  that  it  would  be  more  readily 
accessible  to  pressure  groups.  Beyond  this  they  felt  it 
would  lead  to  a  position  whereby  the  issue  was  treated 
without  regard  to  other  world  issues.  Canada  and  other 
nations  supported  the  proposal  for  an  ad  hoc  committee  on 

the  grounds  that  this  was  a  special  problem  requiring  a 

32 

special  approach. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  On  Palestine  began  its  work  on 
September  25,  1947.  The  committee  first  heard  the 
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representatives  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  who  totally 

rejected  the  partition  scheme  and  called  into  question  the 

legal  right  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  this  action.  The 

Jewish  Agency  For  Palestine  was  heard  on  October  2,  1947. 

They  accepted  the  partition  plan  with  some  reservations. 

Eetween  October  2  and  October  22,  a  general  debate  ensued, 

during  which  the  Canadian  position  was  first  enunciated. 

On  October  14,  1947,  the  Canadian  delegate,  J.L. 

Ilsley,  put  Canada  in  favour  of  partition.  He  began  by 

disclaiming  that  Justice  Rand's  position  necessarily  had 

to  become  that  of  the  Canadian  government.  He  emphasized 

that  Canada  had  reached  its  decision  independently.  He 

next  compared  the  Palestine  situation  of  two  ethnic  groups 

within  a  single  state  to  that  of  Canada  but  emphasized  that 

there  was  no  agreement  in  Palestine  such  as  there  was 
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between  the  English  and  French  in  Canada.  He  continued: 

We  maintain  the  hope,  based  on  our  own  experience  in 
federation,  that  they  will  some  day  find  in  a  feder¬ 
ation  a  means  of  solving  their  problems.  For  the 
moment  however,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  they 
[the  Arabs  and  the  Jews]  have  emphatically  rejected 
even  the  form  of  federation  suggested  in  the  minor¬ 
ity  report.  In  the  circumstances  we  have  been  led 
to  accept,  somewhat  reluctantly,  the  majority  pro¬ 
posals  for  partition  as  a  basis  for  discussion . ^5 

He  continued  on  to  stress  the  importance  of  some 

authority  and  power  to  implement  a  decision,  since  Great 

36 

Britain  would  not  perform  this  function.  On  October  21, 
1947,  it  was  decided  that  three  sub-committees  would  be 
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forme  d  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  One 

was  to  be  a  committee  of  conciliation  that  would  attempt 

to  reduce  the  area  of  disagreement.  A  second  committee 

would  submit  a  plan  for  the  governments  and  territories  of 

a  partitioned  Palestine.  The  third  was  to  submit  a  plan 

for  a  unitary  state.  Canada  was  included  with  the  United 

37 

States  in  the  committee  for  partition. 

Within  this  committee  Canada  was  most  active  in 
trying  to  establish  procedures  by  which  the  partition 
decision  could  be  implemented  if  force  were  used,  presum¬ 
ably  by  the  A.rabs,  to  thwart  the  United  Nations  decision. 
This  led  to  still  another  working  group  composed  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Guatemala  and  Canada, 
which  worked  on  a  plan  to  try  and  solve  this  and  other 
problems.  The  Canadian  role  was  primarily  one  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  views  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  while 
maintaining  contact  between  the  U.K.  and  the  partition 
committee.  It  appears  Mr.  Pearson's  efforts  were  useful 

in  breaking  deadlocks  which  developed  over  the  timing  of 

3  8 

the  British  withdrawal. 

The  proposals  of  the  second  and  third  sub-committees 
were  brought  before  the  whole  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  November 
20,  1947.  Speaking  for  the  Canadian  delegation  Lester 
Pearson  praised  the  work  of  his  sub-committee  on  partition 
saying  that  its  plan  was  "feasible,  both  theoretically  and 
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practically , 11  while  the  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee 

which  had  worked  for  a  unitary  state  "had  no  practical 
40 

value."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  partition  plan  would 

work  if  the  United  Nations  had  the  cooperation  of  the 

mandatory7  power  (Great  Britain)  ,  the  backing  of  the  Security 

41 

Council,  and  acceptance  by  the  people  of  Palestine.  It 

did  not  appear  to  occur  to  Mr.  Pearson  that  with  these 

three  conditions  any  plan  would  work.  On  November  25,  1947, 

the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  adopted  the  partition  plan  by  a  vote 

of  25-13,  with  17  abstentions.^ 

The  scene  of  the  struggle  now  shifted  to  the  General 

Assembly  where  it  appeared  that  the  Arab  supporters  had  a 

better  chance  of  success  because  of  the  two-thirds  majority 

rule.  By  this  time  most  countries  had  decided  on  their 

course  of  action  and  did  not  change.  There  were  some 

exceptions,  the  most  notable  being  that  of  the  Phillipines, 

which  changed  its  position  from  anti-partition  on  Wednesday, 

4  3 

November  26,  to  pro-partition  on  Saturday,  November  29. 

The  Canadian  position  remained  firm  and  was  again 
stated  by  Mr.  I Is ley  on  November  26,  1947.  He  reviewed  the 
four  possibilities  for  action  and  rejected  all  but  partition. 
He  denounced  the  Arab  threats  of  violence  and  hoped  that 
once  a  decision  was  taken  the  opposing  camps  would  be  more 
reconcilable.  He  finished  by  protesting  friendship  for 
both  Arabs  and  Jew7s,  and  declared  that  Canada  would  vote 
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for  partition.  On  November  29,  1947,  the  partition  plan 

passed  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  33  to  13,  with  10 

abstentions.  Of  the  Asian  and  African  countries  only  the 

Phillipines  voted  for  partition.  Of  the  western  countries 

4  5 

only  Greece  and  Cuba  voted  against  it. 

Even  with  the  advantage  of  hindsight  it  is  rather 

difficult  to  believe  that  the  Canadian  delegation  voted  for 

partition  because  they  thought  it  was  an  equitable  solution. 

The  original  UNSCOP  plan  sought  to  give  sixty  per  cent  of 

the  land  of  Palestine  to  the  Jews ,  who  constituted  only 

thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  population.  More  importantly, 

included  in  that  sixty  per  cent  was  nearly  all  of  the  citrus 

land,  which  was  fifty  per  cent  Arab  owned,  eighty  per  cent 

of  the  cereal  area,  mostly  Arab  owned ,  and  forty  per  cent 
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of  Arab  industry.  *  The  only  substantial  change  m  the 
final  partition  plan  was  the  creation  of  an  Arab  enclave 
of  Jaffa  on  the  coast,  a  city  of  mostly  Arab  residents. 

More  realistically,  the  Canadian  position  was 
probably  the  result  of  two  considerations:  the  domestic 
political  climate  and  opinion,  and  Canada's  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  This  is  not  to  exclude  other 
obvious  factors  such  as  Canada's  relationship  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  concern  for  the  viability  of  the  United 
Nations?  but  in  this  decision  they  appear  to  have  played 
a  lesser  part  in  the  ultimate  chain  of  events. 
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The  domestic  political  pressures  which  affected  the 

Canadian  policy  toward  the  Palestine  problem  were  the 

influence  of  a  large  Jewish  community  in  Canada,  most  of 

which  appear  to  have  been  solidly  pro- Zionist,  and  to  a 

lesser  extent  the  Canadian  government  immigration  policy. 

The  Canadian  government  was  under  heavy  domestic  pressure 

from  several  pro-Zionist  sources  during  the  period  1945-1948. 

The  most  notable  of  the  organizations  were  the  Zionist 

Organization  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Palestine  Committee, 

both  of  which  appeared  before  the  External  Affairs  Committee 

47 

to  present  the  Jewish  case  for  Palestine.  The  latter 

organization  was  quite  unique  in  that  it  consisted  of  non- 

Jewish  supporters  of  the  Jewish  position  in  Palestine.  At 

the  time  many  notable  Canadians  were  members  including  the 

48 

future  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  John  Diefenbaker. 

Throughout  the  western  countries  the  Zionist  cause 

was  better  and  more  ably  publicized  than  the  Arab  view  and 

Canada  was  no  exception.  Not  only  was  the  press  heavily 

in  favour  of  the  Jewish  position,  but  many  of  the  newspapers 

49 

had  staff  who  had  joined  the  Canadian  Palestine  Committee. 
This  tended  to  create  a  situation  where  the  government 
could  not  help  but  assume  that  the  public  was  also  in 
favour  of  a  Jewish  state.  Politicians  or  other  community 
leaders  who  spoke  against  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state 
ran  the  risk  of  being  branded  anti-Semitic,  a  charge  which 
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carried  no  small  stigma  in  a  world  newly  aware  of  the  horrors 

•  50 

of  Hitler's  ovens. 

The  post-war  immigration  policy  of  the  Canadian 

government  undoubtedly  also  played  a  part  in  the  Canadian 

position  favouring  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine.  For  the 

Jews  in  Europe  the  choice  was  quite  clear.  The  vast 

majority  of  them  did  not  want  to  return  to  their  former 

countries  because  there  was  little  left  of  their  pre-war 

communities.  Most  of  their  relatives  and  friends  had  been 

murdered  by  the  Nazis.  The  only  possible  choices  were 

Palestine  or  the  western  democracies,  most  notably  North 

51 

America,  where  there  were  large  Jewish  communities.  But 

Canada  and  the  United  States  did  not  open  their  doors  to 

these  people.  In  Canada  no  special  quotas  were  set  for 

Jews  during  the  period  1945-1948.^  In  fact  only  5,178 

Jews  were  allowed  to  enter  Canada  in  the  years  1945-1947, 

53 

while  almost  a  million  sat  homeless  in  Europe.  This  was 
chiefly  because  Canada  restricted  immigration  to  those  who 
had  relatives  in  Canada  or  could  show  that  they  would  be 
self-supporting,  and  while  some  Jews  qualified  under  the 
former  category  it  is  doubtful  if  many  could  satisfy  the 
second  requirement.  Only  in  the  spring  of  1947  did  Canada 
relax  this  restriction  and  allow  a  quota  of  ten  thousand 
immigrants  who  would  not  qualify  under  che  old  regulations 

54 

but  again  there  was  no  special  consideration  for  tne  Jews . 
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In  fairness  it  should  be  added  that  the  Canadian  record  was 
much  better  following  1948,  but  by  then  it  had  little  effect 
on  the  Jewish  situation. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  w as  unwilling  to  open  the  door  to  large-scale  immigra¬ 
tion  immediately  after  World  War  II.  The  major  ones  were 
the  fear  of  a  post-war  depression,  the  problems  of 
demobilization  and  assimilation  of  the  returning  soldiers 
into  the  economy,  and  the  problems  of  international  trade 
associated  with  the  dollar  shortage  in  the  West.  Since 
the  Canadian  government  was  unwilling  to  open  its  doors  to 
large  scale  immigration  and  present  itself  as  an  alternative 
to  Palestine  for  the  Jews  in  Europe,  it  undoubtedly  felt 
that  the  best  solution  was  to  allow  them  to  go  to  Palestine. 
However,  in  light  of  the  obvious  violence  that  had  erupted 
previously  when  large  numbers  of  Jews  had  been  allowed  into 
Palestine  it  would  appear  now  that  the  Canadian  government 
should  have  given  more  thought  to  other  alternatives . 

Despite  official  government  optimism  they  surely  did  not 
expect  that  partition  could  be  effected  peacefully  and  they 
should  have  seriously  considered  allowing  in  more  Jewish 
immigrants.  Such  a  policy  seems  never  to  have  been  considered. 

One  final  note  must  be  made  on  domestic  pressures. 
Ostensibly  the  Canadian  government  went  to  the  General 
Assembly  session  of  September  1947,  uncommitted  to  any  plan. 
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How  ever ,  it  is  again  difficult  to  believe  that  Canada  would 
vote  against  a  plan  of  which  an  eminent  Canadian  had  been 
the  chief  architect.  To  do  so  would  have  been  almost 
unthinkable . 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Canadian  policy 
at  this  point  is  less  apparent.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Canadian  position  pleased  the  United  States  but  the 
mere  coincidence  of  voting  does  not  reveal  any  pressure. 
However,  a  statement  by  Hershel  Johnson,  the  United  States 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  in  1947,  indicates  the 
closeness  of  the  effort: 

"The  United  States  delegation  is  very  grateful  for 
Canada's  cooperation  in  this  tremendous  issue.  We 
worked  together  like  a  team.  It  was  a  real 
collaboration. " 

The  creation  of  the  Jewish  state  was  an  immensely  important 

issue  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 

assume  that  the  United  States  might  have  exerted  some 

pressure  to  secure  this  collaboration,  or  that  Canadian 

officials  were  anxious  to  supply  it  since  it  appeared  to 

coincide  with  domestic  opinion  and  policy. 

Canada's  efforts  to  secure  a  Jewish  state  were  well 

received  within  Canada,  especially  by  the  Jewish  community. 

As  head  of  the  Canadian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 

Lester  Pearson  received  special  praise,  being  dubbed  the 

S  6 

"Balfour  of  Canada."' 

The  Arab  reaction  in  the  Middle  East  was  violent. 
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Demonstrations,  strikes  and  raids  followed  in  Palestine 

where  the  Arabs  refused  to  accept  the  fact  that  their 

57 

country  had  been  partitioned.  The  incidents  mounted  as 
the  months  passed,  with  both  Jews  and  Arabs  engaging  in 
acts  of  terrorism.  The  increasing  violence  led  many  to 
the  logical  conclusion  that  the  Arabs  had  meant  what  they 
said  —  they  would  resist  partition  by  force.  The  United 
States  was  placed  in  a  particularly  difficult  position. 

She  had  to  choose  between  alienating  the  Arab  world,  with 
all  the  attendant  results  for  the  oil  industry,  or  alienating 
a  large  part  of  the  domestic  polity.  Military  and  diplomatic 
advisors  in  the  United  States  were  opposed  to  using  American 
forces  to  implement  partition,  and  yet  by  February  of  1948 
it  appeared  that  this  might  be  the  only  way  partition  could 
be  achieved. 

The  Palestine  issue  was  again  brought  before  the 
Security  Council  in  late  February  of  1948  because  of  the 
General  Assembly  recommendations  of  November  29,  1947,  and 
because  of  the  report  of  the  Palestine  Commission,  which 
had  been  created  by  the  November  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  assist  the  transition  from  British  rule  to 
statehood.  The  report  of  the  Palestine  Commission  asked 
for  Security  Council  assistance  in  discharging  its  duties 
because  of  the  increasing  violence.  Canada  continued  to 
staunchly  support  the  partition  plan  before  the  Security 
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Council  on  March  3,  1948  and  tentatively  endorsed  the  use 
of  force,  but  only  after  all  peaceful  means  of  implementing 

r  n 

partition  had  been  exhausted. 

On  March  19,  1948,  however,  the  American  delegation 

stunned  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  by  proposing  that 

partition  be  temporarily  delayed  and  that  the  United  Nations 

take  over  control  of  Palestine  under  a  trusteeship  arrange- 
6 1 

ment.  Apparently  the  military  and  diplomatic  advisors 

had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  United  States,  at  least 

temporarily.  The  Canadian  delegation  appears  not  to  have 

been  consulted  and  was  just  as  astonished  as  the  other 

nations.  Speaking  on  March  24,  General  McNaughton  cautiously 

stated  that  it  did  not  appear  that  partition  could  be 

achieved  peacefully.  He  felt  there  was  merit  in  the  U.S. 

plan  for  a  cooling  off  period,  but  refused  to  endorse  it 

6  2 

until  other  alternatives  had  been  considered.  It  certainly 

appeared  that  Canadian  policy  had  been  thrown  into  a  turmoil 

by  the  U.S.  reversal.  The  U.S.S.R.  adamantly  insisted  that 

the  Security  Council  should  reject  the  United  States  pro- 

6  3 

posal  and  proceed  with  implementing  partition.  At  this 

point  the  United  States  proposed  a  special  session  of  the 

General  Assembly  to  reconsider  the  whole  situation  in 

Palestine.  The  proposal  passed  with  Canada's  support  and 

64 

Soviet  abstention. 

Speaking  before  the  First  Committee  on  April  23, 
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after  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  been 

convened,  the  Canadian  delegate  fully  endorsed  the  United 

States  trusteeship  proposal,  completing  the  reversal  of 

Canadian  policy  on  partition.  ^  It  must  have  been  with 

great  dismay  that  the  Canadian  delegation  watched  the 

United  States  reverse  its  position  once  again  as  the  May  15 

deadline  of  British  withdrawal  approached.  On  May  14,  the 

United  States  abandoned  its  trusteeship  proposal  and  gave 

support  to  appointing  a  mediator  who  would  continue  to 

ensure  public  services  after  the  British  withdrew,  and 

would  aid  in  securing  some  type  of  peaceful  settlement. 

This  resolution  was  passed  on  May  14,  1948,  with  Canada 

6  6 

once  again  supporting  the  United  States  initiative. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  all  that  events  outside  the 
United  Nations  were  quickly  overtaking  the  work  being  done 
there.  On  May  14,  1948,  the  Jews  proclaimed  the  state  of 
Israel  and  on  May  15,  full-scale  v/ar  broke  out  as  the  Arab 
states  moved  in  to  aid  the  Palestinian  Arabs.  Sixteen 
minutes  after  the  Jewish  state  was  proclaimed  President 
Truman  recognized  it,  making  a  shambles  of  the  United  States 
position  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Middle  East  degenerated 
into  war  and  chaos. ^ 

The  policy  reversals  outlined  above  are  an  indication 
that  Canada  felt  compelled  to  follow  American  policy  in  the 
Xj xr i_ to d  Nations  •  When  the  United  States  decided.  <_o  abandon 
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immediate  partition  because  of  its  world  military  and 
political  commitments  Canada,  after  some  hesitation, 
followed  suit.  Certainly  the  violence  in  Palestine 
appeared  to  preclude  a  peaceful  partition  of  Palestine, 
but  there  were  nations  in  the  United  Nations,  notably  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  were  prepared  to  use  force  if  necessary 
to  effect  partition  and  keep  order. 

Given  the  world  situation  of  1948,  with  the  acceler¬ 
ating  cold  war  between  the  East  and  West,  it  was  not 
politically  feasible  for  the  Canadian  government  to  endorse 
the  introduction  of  force  into  the  Middle  East  to  effect 
partition  if  part  of  that  force  was  to  be  Communist.  It 
would  have  put  Canada  in  the  position  of  supporting  the 
Communist  bloc  countries  at  a  time  when  most  western 
countries  felt  threatened  by  the  Communist  power.  Canadian 
policy  was  of  necessity  tied  to  the  West,  and  since  the 
United  States  was  the  economic  and  military  leader  of  the 
West,  Canada  undoubtedly  felt  she  must  support  the  U.S. 
initiatives  in  the  spring  of  1948.  Thus  Canadian  policy 
was  more  heavily  influenced  by  western,  and  specifically 
American  policy,  than  by  partition  considerations.  This 
did  not  mean  that  Canada  was  anti-partrrion,  simply  that 
she  had  agreed  to  a  delay.  However  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
saw  the  western  switch  as  a  concession  to  the  Arabs  and 
feared  it  might  lead  to  permanent  delay. 
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During  the  period  May  1948  to  November  26,  1948,  war 
between  Israel  and  tire  Arabs  first  intensified  and  then 
decreased  after  the  initial  Israeli  military  success.  In 
the  U.N.  all  efforts  were  directed  toward  achieving  a  last¬ 
ing  armistice  that  would  allow  time  to  formulate  some  type 
of  peaceful  settlement.  During  November  of  1948  a  fairly 
stable  cease-fire  was  arranged.  By  this  time  the  Israelis 
had  occupied  almost  all  of  the  proposed  Arab  state  of 
Palestine.  A  major  policy  speech  was  delivered  by  Lester 
Pearson  at  the  United  Nations  on  November  22,  1948  in  which 
he  defended  the  Canadian  decision  of  November  29,  1947: 

Our  decision  last  year  .  .  .  was  taken  after  consid¬ 
ering  all  other  possible  solutions  which  had  been 
proposed  for  this  complicated  and  terribly  difficult 
problem.  We  were  honestly  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  practicable  alternative  to  partition  .  .  .  . °8 

He  went  on  to  say  that  there  were  certain  basic  facts 

that,  had  to  be  accepted.  They  were:  the  emergence  of  an 

independent  Jewish  state;  lack  of  an  indigenous  authority 

to  take  over  the  Arab  part  of  Palestine;  agreement  that 

future  political  and  territorial  adjustments  should  be  made 

by  the  people  of  the  area  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 

Nations;  and  finally  that  the  settlement  there  would  have 

to  be  peaceful.09  He  rejected  totally  the  Arab  contention 

that  the  present  situation  was  the  result  of  injustices 

that  had  taken  place  years  before.  He  said:  “They  [the 

Arabs]  cannot  now  expect  the  United  Nations  to  right  ancient 
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alleged  wrongs  in  the  face  of  recent  history.”70  lie  also 

called  on  Israel  to  refrain  from  occupying  all  of  Palestine, 

declaring  that  this  would  be  contrary  to  Uni red  Nations 

declarations.  Finally  he  proposed  three  things.  He  called 

on  the  United  Nations  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 

Jewish  state,  though  the  boundaries  were  still  fluid,  set 

up  a  commission  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  area,  and 

reaffirm  that  Jerusalem  would  be  under  international  control 

On  December  22,  1948,  fighting  broke  out  again 

between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis.  Despite  this,  on  December 

24,  Canada  gave  de  facto  recognition  to  Israel.  When  the 

next  ceasefire  was  arranged  on  January  6,  1949,  the  Israelis 

had  been  almost  completely  victorious  and  the  Arabs  were 

72 

forced  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  On  March  3,  1949,  the 
Security  Council ,' with  Canada  voting  in  favour,  approved  the 
Israelis  entry  into  the  United  Nations.  ^ 

The  Canadian  position  during  the  period  March  1947  - 
March  1949  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  factors. 

These  we re,  first,  favourable  domestic  pressure  for  the 
creation  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine;  second,  a  general 
accord  in  this  feeling  with  the  other  western  nations,  and 
especially  the  United  States;  and  third,  a  desire  to  see 
the  United  Nations  succeed  when  there  appeared  to  be  accord 
between  the  West  and  the  Communist  bloc  on  this  subject. 

It  has  already  been  established  that  there  was 
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domestic  pressure  in  Canada  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine.  Since  Canada  was  not  prepared 
to  offer  herself,  or  any  other  alternatives  for  the  dis¬ 
placed  Jews  of  Europe,  and  since  the  Jews  themselves  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  Palestine,  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  undoubtedly  felt  that  a  policy  in  favour  of  partition 
was  an  expedient  domestic  political  solution  to  the  problem. 

Added  to  these  domestic  pressures  was  the  general 
feeling  throughout  the  western  countries  that  the  Jews 
should  be  given  their  own  country.  This  feeling  was 
strongest  in  the  United  States.  Thus  during  the  period 
March,  1947  to  March,  1948  it  was  possible  to  adopt  a 
policy  in  favour  of  partition  that  was  consistent  not  only 
with  domestic  pressures  but  also  with  the  policies  of  the 
other  western  nations  and  even  the  Communist  countries. 
However,  when  the  choice  became  one  between  immediate 
implementation  of  partition,  supported  by  the  Communist 
countries,  or  delay  of  partition,  as  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  other  western  countries,  Canada  felt  she  must 
follow  the  other  western  nations. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  supported  by  an  examination  of 
world  conditions  at  the  time.  There  was  growing  dis¬ 
illusionment  in  the  West  with  the  ability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  preserve  the  peace  and  provide  security,  coupled 
with  a  growing  fear  of  Soviet  intentions.  Another  factor 
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was  the  economic  slump.  Throughout  the  West  there  was  a 
dollar  shortage  and  Canada,  along  with  Europe,  found  her¬ 
self  caught  in  an  economic  vise.  Their  economies  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  United  States  and  under  such 
conditions  it  would  have  been  unthinkable  to  oppose  the 
U.S.  even  if  one  of  the  western  countries  had  wished  to. 

For  Canada  to  have  maintained  a  policy  on  partition  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  United  States  during  this  period 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  though  probably  not 
impossible.  However,  a  general  accord  in  western  thinking 
was  reached  again  after  the  United  States  recognized  Israel, 
and  Canada  was  able  to  once  again  realign  the  domestic  and 
external  pressures  for  a  Jewish  state. 

The  domestic  and  international  pressures  outlined 
above  clearly  demonstrate  why  Canada  was  in  favour  of 
partition  and  the  state  of  Israel.  In  all,  the  position 
Canada  took  could  be  described  as  an  easy  one,  a  position 
that  did  not  involve  the  risks  of  maintaining  an  unpopular 
position  either  domestically  or  internationally.  However, 
there  are  good  arguments  why  Canada  should  have  at  least 
attempted  to  adopt  a  different  position  and  these  will  be 
discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 
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The  period  1549-1956  was  a  time  of  maturation  for 

Canadian  foreign  policy.  Prior  to  World  War  II  Canada  had 

opened  legations  in  only  six  nations,  but  by  the  end  of 

1955  this  number  had  been  expanded  to  forty-seven.  This 

increase  in  international  representation  was  parailele  d.  by 

a  growth  of  Canadian  participation  in  international  events. 

The  Canadian  contribution  in  the  formation  of  NATO,  the 

Korean  war  and  many  other  undertakings  reflected  this 

increased  Canadian  activity.  However  this  participation 

was  circumscribed  by  the  realities  of  the  atomic  age. 

Canada  was  no  longer  immune  to  the  ravages  of  war.  It 

was  necessary  to  adjust  Canadian  policy  to  that  of  the 

other  western  nations  during  the  period  1948-1956  to  counter 

what  was  seen  in  the  west  as  a  Soviet  Communist  threat  to 

their  independence.  Despite  the  fact  that  Canada  was 

definitely  aligned  with  the  western  bloc  she  was  able  to 

expand  her  contacts  with  the  developing  countries  also. 

The  area  Canada  was  latest  in  establishing  diplomatic 

relations  with  was  the  Middle  East,  perhaps  somewhat  odd 

since  Canada  gave  considerable  attention  to  this  area  during 

.  .  74 

the  1947-48  crisis. 

In  fact,  after  assisting  vigourously  in  the  birth 

75 

of  the  state  of  Israel  as  a  "midwife's  helper,"  Canadian 
participation  in  the  Middle  East  was  generally  limited  to 
support  of  the  United  Nations  relief  efforts  for  the 
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Pa  lest  me  refugees.  Though  her  financial  contributions  were 

not  always  outstanding,  Canada  at  least  maintained  consistent 

political  support  for  the  aid  of  the  Palestinians.76 

Domestically  most  Canadians  apparently  remained  sympathetic 

to  the  Israeli  viewpoint  and  Canadian  politicans  were  quick 

to  praise  the  accomplishments  of  Israel  when  invited  to 

77 

Canadian  Jewish  functions. 

Despite  this  domestic  favouritism,  the  official 
Canadian  policy  in  the  Middle  East  was  one  of  equal  treat¬ 
ment  for  both  sides.  As  an  example,  Canada  opened  legations 
in  both  Israel  and  Egypt  in  the  same  year,  1954.  In  a 
speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  24,  1955,  Lester 
Pearson,  then  still  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
reiterated  that  it  was  not  Canadian  policy  to  allow  un¬ 
restricted  arms  supplies  to  the  Middle  East.  Canada 
restricted  sales  to  a  size  that  would  not  upset  the  balance 
in  the  area.  He  went  on  to  state  that  the  government  had 
rejected  the  recent  request  of  Egypt  for  fighter  aircraft, 
but  had  allowed  a  shipment  of  Harvard  training  aircraft  to 
be  sent.  He  finished  by  saying  that  the  value  of  arms 
shipments  to  the  Middle  East  had  totalled  about  two  million 

dollars  in  1955,  of  which  $1,332,100  went  to  Israel,  while 

7  8 

$770,825  went  to  Egypt. 

During  the  early  part  of  1956  the  opposition  Conser- 
determined  to  embarrass  the  government 


vative  Party  was 
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over  its  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  When  the  government 
announced  the  sale  of  Harvard  training  aircraft  to  Egypt, 
the  Conservatives  voiced  opposition  to  the  sale  of  any  type 
of  equipment  for  any  mid-East  country,  presumably  including 
Israel.  However,  when  Israel  applied  to  the  Canadian 
government  for  permission  to  buy  jet  fighters  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  switched  positions  and  supported  the  sale  to  Israel. 

Their  fluctuations  appeared  to  amount  to  a  course  of  political 
79 

expediency.  For  the  government,  the  Israeli  request 

presented  a  major  problem  and  they  delayed  their  reply 

through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1956.  Prime  Minister 

St.  Laurent  elaborated  on  the  problem  in  the  House  of 

Commons.  He  declared  that  no  other  western  nations  were 

prepared  to  send  sophisticated  military  equipment  to  Israel 

30 

and  that  Canada  would  not  go  ahead  alone.  The  logical 
extension  of  the  earlier  government  stand  on  Egypt  must 
have  also  prevented  them  from  quick  approval  of  the  Israeli 
request.  To  have  granted  it  so  soon  after  rejecting  a 
similar  Egyptian  request  would  have  been  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  Egyptian  government.  However,  events  in  the 
Middle  East  were  again  to  overtake  the  policies  of  the 
western  nations  and  force  some  radical  changes. 

Along  with  other  western  countries  Canadian  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East  had  been  somewhat  uncertain,  prim 
arily  because  of  the  rapid  changes  that  Lad  occurred  dating 
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the  previous  three  years.  In  1952  a  military  coup  in  Egypt 

had  overthrown  the  monarchy  and  a  young  colonel  named 

Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  emerged  during  the  next  months  as  the 

new  strongman  in  the  country.  One  of  the  major  issues  on 

which  he  had  staked  the  reputation  of  his  regime  was  the 

construction  of  a  huge  dam  on  the  Nile  river  at  Aswan  to 

provide  both  irrigation  for  agriculture  and  electrical 

energy  for  industry  in  Egypt.  Negotiations  with  the 

western  countries  for  loans  to  proceed  with  this  dam  had 

been  carried  out  in  1955,  and  in  early  1956  it  appeared 

that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  with  the  United  States 

and  Britain.  The  World  Bank  had  also  agreed  to  finance 

8 1 

the  project  along  with  the  western  countries. 

On  July  19,  1956,  the  American  government  suddenly 
withdrew  its  offer  of  aid  for  the  dam.  The  following  day 
the  British  and  the  World  Bank  followed  suit.  These 
incredible  developments  seemed  to  have  been  sparked  by  the 
desire  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  American  Secretary  of  State 
at  that  time,  to  strike  back  at  Nasser  for  accepting  arms 
shipments  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  recognizing  the  People  s 

8  2 

Republic  of  China,  and  other  "neutralist  tendencies. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  action,  anu  the  coldly  insulting 

manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  Nasser  was  infuriated. 

8  3 

He  struck  back  by  nationalizing  the  Suez  Canal  Co. 

The  legal  implications  of  the  action  by  Nasser  have 
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neve  r  been  completely  sorted  out  but  it  appears  that  the 
Egyptian  government  proceeded  correctly  under  international 
law,  even  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  to  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  compensation. 8 ^  Britain  and  France, 
however,  were  more  concerned  with  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  strategic  implications  of  the  action.  They  felt 
control  of  the  canal  by  Egypt,  instead  of  an  international 
body,  threatened  their  vital  lifeline  of  supply  from  the 
oilfields  of  the  Middle  East.  In  addition  the  Eden  govern¬ 
ment  was  at  that  time  under  heavy  domestic  fire  for  being 
too  timid  in  world  affairs.  It  also  appears  that  Prime 
Minister  Eden  was  convinced  that  Nasser  should  be  equated 
with  Hitler  and  that  the  situation  was  much  like  Munich 
in  1939.  Accordingly,  both  Britain  and  France  rejected  the 
nationalization  and  threats  of  force  began  to  pervade  the 
international  atmosphere. 

In  an  attempt  to  ease  the  situation  the  United  States 
arranged  for  an  international  conference  of  canal  users  in 
early  August.85  The  conference  recommended  that  an  inter¬ 
national  authority  be  set  up  to  run  the  canal,  but  Egypt 
rejected  this  solution.  In  September  the  united  States 
proposed  another  canal  users'  association  but  r,gypt  rejected 
this  one  also.  Apparently  Dulles  had  foreseen  that  the 
latter  plan  would  probably  not  be  any  more  acceptable  than 
the  first  one  but  he  had  proposed  it  m  attempt  to  iveep 
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Britain  and  France  from  taking  any  military  action,  a  course 

O  c 

which  the  United  States  opposed. 

In  fact  the  governments  of  France  and  Britain  had 
already  determined  to  use  force  if  the  Egyptian  government 
did  not  accede  to  their  conditions.  This  was  apparently 
decided  in  August  but  several  conditions  delayed  them,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  inability  of  the  British  to  put 
together  a  substantial  force.  Since  the  French  did  not 
have  any  forward  bases  close  to  Egypt  they  were  unable  to 
proceed  alone.  Both  countries  had  also  hoped  they  would 
be  able  to  overcome  the  American  reluctance  to  join  them 
and  delayed  any  use  of  force  until  this  possibility 
appeared  hopeless.  However,  in  waiting  so  long  they  lost 
one  of  their  key  reasons  for  intervention.  They  had  long 
contended  that  the  Egyptians  would  be  unable  to  keep  the 
canal  open  if  the  foreign  pilots  who  guided  the  ships 
through  the  canal  wer e  withdrawn.  On  September  15,  1956, 
they  were  withdrawn,  but  the  Egyptians  were  able  to  keep 
the  canal  running  smoothly.  After  this,  direct  intervention 
on  the  pretext  that  the  canal  could  not  be  kept  open  by  the 
Egyptian  government  was  impossible.  Something  else  was 

needed. ^ 

The  new  pretext  was  provided  by  Israel.  In  late 
September,  France  approached  Israel  about  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  the  possible  coordination  of  an  attack  on  Egypt. 
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The  Israelis,  not  unaware  of  the  French  troubles  with  the 

Arabs  in  Algeria  and  the  Egyptian  support  for  the  rebellion 

8  8 

there,  were  sympathetic. 

The  Israeli  interest  in  a  preventative  war  with  Egypt 
was  based  on  other  considerations  also.  From  the  Gaza  Strip, 
Palestinians  were  able  to  launch  raids  into  Israel  in  hope 
of  forcing  the  Israelis  to  return  their  lost  farms  and 
businesses.  The  Israelis  blamed  the  Egyptians  for  not 
controlling  the  Palestinians  and  retaliated  with  raids  into 
Egyptian  territory.  The  Israeli  raids  were  calculated  to 
inflict  much  more  damage  than  they  themselves  had  sustained 
in  order  to  force  the  Palestinians  to  stop.  However,  the 
opposite  effect  was  achieved,  which  led  to  a  spiraling 
military  situation.  The  Israelis  were  also  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  nervous  about  the  Egyptian  military  capability 
after  the  shipments  of  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1955. 

With  the  prospect  of  French  and  British  aid  a  preventative 

89 

war  appeared  to  be  a  good  solution.  The  latter  part  of 

1956  appeared  most  opportune  as  Egypt  became  increasingly 

embroiled  with  Britain  and  France  and  withdrew  much  of  her 

army  west  to  protect  the  canal  against  a  possible  Anglo- 

90 

French  attack. 

In  September,  the  Israelis  and  the  French  reached 
an  agreement  to  cooperate  against  Egypt  and  huge  quantities 
of  arms  were  transferred  to  Israel  from  .trance  during  late 
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September  and  early  October.  During  this  period  the  British 

were  approached  about  collaboration  with  the  Israelis. 

Britain  was  reluctant  to  publicly  engage  in  any  type  of 

venture  with  Israel  because  of  her  strong  connections  with 

Jordan  and  Iraq.  However,  in  early  October  the  British 

finally  secretly  agreed  to  use  force  in  conjunction  with 

9 1 

Israel.  It  only  remained  to  finalize  the  planning. 

Meanwhile  frantic  public  efforts  were  being  made 
to  settle  the  whole  problem  peacefully.  From  October  9 
to  14,  discussions  took  place  in  the  Security  Council  at 
the  United  Nations  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution. 

Britain  and  France  continued  to  insist  on  internationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Canal,  but  the  U.S.S.R.  lined  up  solidly  on 

the  side  of  the  Egyptians  and  vetoed  a  plan  in  the  Security 

9  2 

Council  on  October  14,  1956.  The  decision  was  again 
thrust  back  to  the  British  and  French,  and  they  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  the  use  of  force.  Israel  would  attack  Egypt 
and  provide  the  British  and  French  with  an  excuse  to  inter¬ 
vene  to  keep  the  Suez  Canal  open.  When  the  total  military 
operation  was  complete  Israel  would  control  the  Sinai,  while 

Britain  and  France  would  control  the  Canal  and  perhaps  more. 

93 

On  October  29,  1956,  the  Israeli  army  invaded  Egypt. 

During  the  period  August  1956  to  the  invasion  on 
October  29,  the  Canadian  role  in  the  crisis  appeared  to  be 
minimal.  When  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  about 
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Canada's  reaction  to  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal, 

External  Affairs  Minister  Pearson  replied  only  that  Canada 

was  consulting  with  other  governments,  but  had  no  intention 

at  that  time  of  making  a  representation  to  the  Egyptian 
9  4 

government.  On  July  30,  1956,  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent 

9  5 

restated  this  position.  However,  the  next  day  in  the 

House,  Mr.  Pearson  talked  about  the  "arbitrary  seizure"  of 

the  Suez  Canal  and  left  little  doubt  about  whom  Canada 

96 

sympathized  with.  From  this  point  until  October  29 

official  Canadian  participation  was  limited.  She  was  not 

invited  to  the  London  Conference  in  August,  and  publicly 

97 

maintained  that  it  was  primarily  an  European  problem. 

Despite  the  official  image  of  calm  and  detachment, 

the  Canadian  government  was  worried.  During  August,  Mr. 

Pearson  wrote  to  Norman  Robertson,  Canadian  High  Commissioner 

to  Britain,  expressing  concern  that  Britain  and  France 

might  use  force  to  settle  the  dispute.  He  felt  that  this 

would  not  only  disrupt  the  Atlantic  alliance  but  place 

severe  strain  on  the  Commonwealth  because  the  Asian  members 

would  not  support  a  move  of  this  type.  He  felt  they  were 

9  8 

certain  to  see  it  as  a  revival  of  British  imperialism. 

In  response  Mr.  Robertson  called  on  Lord  Home, 

British  Secretary  for  Commonwealth  Affairs,  to  inform  him 
that  if  Britain  used  force  in  the  Middle  East  Canada  would 

At  this  point  it  appears  that  Canada 


not  support  them. 
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was  extremely  concerned  that  a  split  might  occur  between 
the  Atlantic  allies. 

Though  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  Canada  strongly 
supported  international  control  of  the  Canal,  and  hoped 
that  Britain  and  France  could  achieve  this  goal  in  the 
United  Nations  where  Mr.  Pearson  felt  he  was  most  effective. 
As  already  pointed  out,  when  the  case  was  placed  before 
the  Security  Council  little  was  accomplished  despite 
Canadian  support. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  Israeli  invasion  began  on 
October  29,  1956,  Britain  and  France  issued  an  ultimatum, 
as  previously  planned,  which  called  on  both  Israel  and 
Egypt  to  pull  back  from  the  Suez  Canal  or  face  intervention. 
The  United  States  immediately  announced  they  were  opposed 
to  any  Anglo-French  intervention.  It  appeared  that  Canada 
might  be  forced  into  a  position  where  she  would  have  to 
choose  between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a  choice 
almost  impossible  for  any  Canadian  government  to  make  in 
1956.  The  Canadian  Cabinet  met  on  the  morning  of  November  1, 
in  an  attempt  to  find  some  solutions  to  the  problem.  The 
tentative  plan  agreed  on  was  to  try  and  have  the  Anglo- 
French  forces  converted  into  a  United  Nations  force.  But 
Y/hen  he  arrived  in  Now  York  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Pearson 
found  that,  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum  had  stirred  up 
tremendous  outrage  and  indignation  and  he  quickly  decided 
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to  shelve  the  plan  that  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  on  earlier. 100 

Later  that  afternoon  the  General  Assembly  met  for 
the  first  time  under  the  Uniting  For  Peace  Resolution,  a 
procedural  device  designed  to  bypass  the  veto  power  in  the 
Security  Council.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  in- 
demanding  a  ceasefire.  After  a  lengthy  speech  Mr.  O'ohn  F. 
Dulles  tabled  a  resolution  which  clearly  showed  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  government.  He  called  the  Anglo-French - 

Israeli  actions  "a  grave  error,  inconsistent  with  the 

IC 1 

principles  and  purpose  of  the  charter  ....  The 

resolution  called  for  a  ceasefire  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 

102 

forces  behind  the  1949  armistice  lines. ~  This  clear 
condemnation  of  the  invasion  and  ultimatum  left  the  United 
States  seriously  split  with  Britain  and  France. 

Discussion -on  the  U.S.  resolution  was  cut  short  by 
a  Pakistani  motion  to  limit  debate  to  three  speakers  for 
each  side,  and  Canada  was  unable  to  speak  before  the  vote 
on  the  ceasefire  resolution.  Mr.  Pearson  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  privately  with  Mr.  Dulles  prior  to  the  session 
but  could  not  get  the  American  to  delay  or  alter  his  reso¬ 
lution.103  Thus  the  Canadian  delegation  was  faced  with  the 
clear  dilemma  of  a  choice  between  Britten  and  uhe  united 
States  on  the  very  first  day.  The  resolution  was  put  to  a 
vote  and  passed  64  to  5,  with  six  abstentions.  Canada,  search 
ing  for  a  way  out,  abstained.  Australia  and  New  ^ealand 
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were  the  only  countries  to  vote  with  France,  Britain,  and 

Israel  against  the  resolution. 10 ^ 

Mr.  Pearson  was  the  first  speaker  to  rise  afterwards 

and  explain  his  vote.  He  declared  that  Canada  had  abstained 

because  she  felt  that  with  a  little  delay  a  more  unanimous 

resolution  might  have  been  worked  out.  He  deplored  the 

suggestion  that  the  situation  should  revert  to  the  status 

105 

quo  which  had  been  so  disastrous.  He  went  on  to  say: 

I  therefore  would  like  to  have  seen  a  provision  in 
this  resolution  .  .  .  authorizing  the  Secretary- 
General  to  begin  to  make  arrangements  with  member 
governments  for  a  United  Nations  force  large  enough 
to  keep  these  borders  at  peace  while  a  political 
settlement  is  being  worked  out.  I  regret  exceed¬ 
ingly  that  time  has  not  been  given  to  follow  up 
this  idea,  ....  My  own  government  would  be 
glad  to  recommend  Canadian  participation  in  such 
a  United  Nations  force,  a  truly  international  peace 
and  police  force. ^  ^ 

In  a  following  speech,  Mr,  Dulles  of  the  United 
States  supported  the  Canadian  initiative.  He  called  on 
Mr.  Pearson  to  formulate  a  plan  to  implement  his  sugges¬ 
tion.107  When  Mr.  Pearson  left  the  United  Nations  building 
he  received  a  call  from  Norman  Robertson  in  London  who 
told  him  that  the  British  government  was  apparently  willing 
to  consider  the  type  of  force  that  was  being  proposed. 

The  Canadian  abstention  at  the  united  Nations  on 

the  initial  vote  for  the  ceasefire  has  been  described  by 

109 

some  as  a  "brilliant  tactical  stroke,"  but  the  reasons 
given  for  abstaining  are  not  completely  convincing.  The 
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official  government  reason  that  the  American  resolution 
did  not  go  far  enough  must  be  regarded  with  some  scepticism. 
If  the  Canadian  delegation  wanted  a  resolution  that  went 
further  they  could  simply  have  voted  for  the  American  reso¬ 
lution  and  then  introduced  the  further  resolution  that 
created  UNEF.  In  fact  a  vote  for  the  American  resolution 
would  have  banished  any  doubts  that  the  Afro-Asian  members 
may  have  felt  about  Canada's  relationship  with  Britain. 

As  it  was,  the  abstention  did  create  some  doubts  and  many 
Afro-Asian  members  saw  it  as  an  equivocal  move.^^ 

However,  to  have  voted  for  the  American  resolution 
would  have  been  perceived  by  the  British,  and  a  good  many 
Canadians,  as  a  vote  of  condemnation.  This  was  a  course 
that  no  Canadian  government  could  have  taken.  But  given 
the  Canadian  stand  on  the  use  of  force,  and  the  American 
stand  on  the  invasion,  it  would  appear  that  the  Canadian 
government  could  not  have  sided  with  the  British  and 
French  either.  The  plain  fact  is  that  there  was  no  other 
choice  the  Canadian  delegation  could  have  made,  and  to 
describe  it  as  a  brilliant  tactical  stroke  is  in  this  case 

an  exaggeration,  if  not  incorrect. 

On  November  3,  1956,  the  Canadian  delegation  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  which  read  as  follows: 

As  a  matter  of  priority,  the  Secretary-General  to 
submit  to  it  [the  General  Assembly]  within  forty - 
t  hours,  a  plan  for  the  setting  up,  with  tne 
consent  of  the  nations  concerned,  of  an  emergency 
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international  United  Nations  force  to  secure  and 
supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  aformentioned  resolution.  m 

This  resolution  was  incorporated  into  an  Indian  resolution 

which  once  again  called  for  a  ceasefire  and  withdrawal. 

The  U.S.  delegate,  Mr.  Lodge,  immediately  rose  and  spoke 

in  support  of  the  Canadian  initiative,  urging  that  it  be 

112 

given  immediate  priority. 

During  the  previous  one  day  interval  the  Canadian 

delegation  had  been  lobbying  intensively  for  its  plan. 

Initially  Secretary-General  Hammersk jold  had  been  sceptical 

but  finally  agreed  to  try  the  idea.  The  U.S.  reaction  had 

been  much  the  same.  Finally,  in  exchange  for  the  votes  of 

the  19  non-aligned  nations  which  were  supporting  the  renewed 

Indian  call  for  a  ceasefire,  Canada  agreed  to  vote  for  that 

motion,  though  it • is  not  known  how  much  value  the  Indians 

113 

placed  on  the  Canadian  vote. 

The  Canadian  portion  of  the  total  resolution  was 
passed  57  to  0,  with  19  abstentions.  The  Indian  portion 
passed  59  to  5,  with  12  abstentions.  Britain,  France,  Israel, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  again  voted  against  the  cease¬ 
fire  portion,  while  this  time  Canada  voted  with  the 
majority .  The  Canadian  delegation  i.ad  oeen  successful 

in  the  first  stage  of  its  effort  to  create  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force .  As  Mr.  Pearson  stated  later  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  November:  Of  couise  there  was 
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nothing  new  in  either  this  idea  [UNEF]  or  its  proposal  .  .  . 

except  in  the  sense  that  it  was  adopted,  but  in  no  other 
115 

respect."  Mr.  Pearson  could  rightly  feel  that  at  that 

time  a  breakthrough  had  been  made  and  Britain  and  France 

had  been  given  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  gracefully. 

The  Secretary-General  had  been  given  forty-eight 

hours  to  present  a  plan,  but  working  together  with  Pearson 

they  presented  a  plan  on  November  4,  just  twelve  hours 

later.  The  plan  immediately  established  a  U.N.  command 

headed  by  Major-General  E.L.M.  Burns,  the  then  Chief  of 

Staff  for  the  United  Nations  Truce  Organization  in  the 

Middle  East.  This  was  adopted  by  another  vote  of  57  to  0,  with 

19  abstentions.'1'16  The  battle  appeared  to  have  been  won. 

It  only  remained  for  the  British  and  French  to  telegram 

their  acceptance  of  the  plan.  Pearson  was  stunned  to  hear 

less  than  an  hour  later  that  an  Anglo-French  paratroop 

117 

invasion  of  Egypt  had  begun. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  what  caused  the  British 

and  French  to  proceed  with  their  invasion  after  a  U.N. 

force,  which  they  agreed  would  stablize  the  area  and 

achieve  their  ends,  had  been  formed.  In  his  memoirs  Prime 

Minister  Eden  gave  this  reason.  11  It  clear  to  me  that 

a  postponement  could  not  be  accepted  ....  Postponement 

_  ^  118 

would,  in  fact,  have  meant  calling  off  the  operation  .... 

It  appears  that  the  "operation"  had  gathered  a  momentum  that 
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could  not  be  stopped  at  that  point. 

After  the  invasion  had  begun,  pressures  outside  the 

United  Nations  for  a  ceasefire  became  intense.  On  the 

same  day,  November  5,  the  Soviet  Union  sent  messages  to 

Britain  and  France  that  they  lay  under  the  threat  of  nuclear 

destruction  if  they  continued  their  present  course  of 
119 

action.  Tense  reports  of  Soviet  planes  overflying 

Turkey  were  relayed.  Added  to  these  concerns  was  the  fact 
that  the  Anglo-French  governments  could  not  get  confirma¬ 
tion  from  Washington  of  American  aid  in  the  event  that 

the  Soviet  Union  attacked  the  Anglo-French  forces  in  the 

120 

Middle  East. 

Added  to  the  military  woes  was  the  economic  dis¬ 
location  which  the  intervention  had  caused.  The  crisis 
provoked  a  run  on  sterling  which  the  British  government 
could  not  stem  because  the  United  States  was  blocking  a 
loan  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  This  in  turn 
increased  the  pressure  on  the  pound.  There  was  also  the 
constant  questioning  of  the  opposition  Labour  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Under  all  or  this  pressure  the 
resolve  of  the  British  government  crumbled  and  Prime 
Minister  Eden  telephoned  Premier  Mo lieu  of  France,  on 
November  6,  that  Britain  would  have  to  accept  the  cease- 
The  French  were  bitterly  opposed  to  this  but 
realized  that  they  could  not  continue  without  the  British. 
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Thus ,  on  November  7,  1956  ,  the  Anglo-French  expeditionary 
force  stalled,  still  twenty  miles  short  of  control  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  Anglo-French  acceptance  of  the  ceasefire  allowed 

the  United  Nations  efforts  to  once  again  proceed.  On 

November  7,  1956,  Resolution  A/3308  was  passed,  implementing 

the  earlier  decision  to  create  a  United  Nations  force  and 

122 

also  establishing  an  advisory  committee.  The  Canadian 

efforts  had  paid  off.  All  that  remained  was  the  technical 
implementation  of  the  plan. 

The  withdrawal  of  British,  French  and  Israeli  forces 
proceeded  through  the  next  three  months,  albeit  reluctantly. 
At  one  time  it  appeared  that  Israel  would  not  accept  the 
idea  of  total  withdrawal,  arguing  that  she  must  retain 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  Sharm  al-Sheikh  to  maintain  her  security. 
The  majority  of  the  nations  in  the  United  Nations  were  of 
the  opinion  that  Israel  should  not  gain  anything  from  the 
war  and  demanded  her  complete  withdrawal.  Althougn  Canada 
stood  firm  behind  the  U.N.  withdrawal  resolution  she 
attempted  to  link  a  political  settlement  to  it.  In  a 
speech  to  the  General  Assembly  Mr.  Pearson  agreed  that 
Israel  should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  of 


withdrawal  but  he  also  supported  the  right  of  Israel  to 


a  "secure  exi. 


itence . " 123  Finally  Israel  agreed  to  withdraw 
totally  if  the  United  Nations  would  patrol  the  Gaza  Strip 
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and  Sharm  al-Sheikh.  In  fact  this  constituted  a  gain  for 

her  in  that  she  was  able  to  send  her  ships  through  the 

Gulf  of  Aquaba  for  the  first  time.  The  crisis  was  over 

and  Canada  had  played  a  significant  role  in  determining 

12  4 

the  shape  of  events  in  the  Middle  East. 

Any  attempt  at  analysis  of  Canada's  role  in  the 
1956  crisis  is  immediately  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  assessing  and  reconciling  the  several  conflicting 
pressures  on  Canada  at  the  time. 

How  did  the  government  reconcile  a  policy  of  general 
support  for  Israel  with  opposition  to  the  attack  on  Egypt? 
What  weight  was  placed  on  the  American  attitude  in  contrast 
to  the  traditional  ties  with  Britain?  What  impact  did 
support  for  the  general  British  objectives  have  on  the 
fact  that  Canada  did  not  support  the  means  employed?  What 
part  did  domestic  pressures  play?  Finally,  how  important 
was  the  western  split  perceived  by  Canada?  All  of  the  above 

confused  the  situation  for  Canada. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  conflicting  aims  the  Canadian 

government  apparently  decided  to  consider  the  last  point 
of  western  unity  the  most  important  issue  and  they  attempted 
to  follow  a  policy  that  would  in  some  way  at  least  partially 
pacify  or  take  account  of  the  other  interests  involved. 

Essentially  what  Canada  attempted  to  do,  and  succeeded, 
was  to  fulfill  the  role  of  an  honest  broker,  someone  who 
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could  mediate  the  differences  between  the  western  countries 
and  yet  maximize  western  interests  in  the  Middle  East  while 
minimizing  losses.  The  split  among  the  western  allies 
occurred  not  because  of  a  difference  over  the  goal  -that 
of  wresting  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  from  Nasser  -  but 
over  the  means.  The  United  States  opposed  the  use  of  force 
and  the  inevitable  outcome  had  to  be  that  the  United  States 
position  would  prevail.  The  power  realities  of  1956  dic¬ 
tated  that  solution.  What  Canada  did  was  to  make  this 
transition  as  easy  as  possible.  Uppermost  in  Canada's  mind 
then  was  not  whether  the  solution  was  the  best  one  for  the 
Middle  East  -  though  it  obviously  had  to  be  at  least 
minimally  acceptable  -  but  what  type  of  solution  would 
best  heal  the  split  in  the  west. 

The  fact  that  a  split  would  occur  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it  if  Britain  and  France  defied  the  United  States 
and  used  force  against  Egypt  were  predicted  quite  spec¬ 
ifically  by  Mr.  Pearson  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Robertson  on 
August  6 ,  1956,  just  before  the  conference  of  Maritime 

nations : 

X  assume  that  the  British  position  is  based  on  the 
hope  that  an  agreement  for  international  control  of 
the  canal  can  be  reached  at  thi^  comerence  .... 

I  find  it  difficult  to  share  the  hope  that  Egypt 
will  accept  such  an  agreement  ....  If  political 
pressure  fails ,  then  the  British  and  i rench  seem 
committed  to  the  use  of  force  for  which  they  might 
have  little  legal  justification  ....  The  use 
of  force  would  probably  extend  beyond  the  Suez  area 
into  Egypt  itself,  the  consequences  would  be 
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far-reacliing  for  the  Commonwealth,  [and]  for  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  ....  It  is  clear  that 
every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  a 
chain  of  developments  which  would  result  in  Anglo- 
French  military  force  being  exerted  against  Egypt 
in  a  way  which  (would)  split  the  Commonwealth, 
weaken  the  Anglo-American  alliance,  and  have  general 
consequences  which  would  benefit  nobody  but  Moscow. 125 

Perhaps  the  key  words  are  in  the  last  sentence  where 

Mr.  Pearson  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  "in  a  way"  which 

would  weaken  the  western  alliance  and  the  Commonwealth. 

The  clear  implication  of  this  statement  is  that  he  did  not 

oppose  the  use  of  force  if  it  could  be  applied  in  some 

legal  way. 

This  interpretation  is  buttressed  by  the  later 
statement  of  Mr.  Pearson  in  the  House  of  Commons  again 
implicitly  supporting  the  use  of  force  against  Egypt  under 
different  circumstances.  Speaking  of  the  Israeli  invasion 
he  said: 

I  admit  —  and  I  am  sure  all  members  of  this  House 
must  admit  --  the  provocation  which  may  have 
prompted  this  move.  We  in  the  government  tried 
to  understand  that  provocation;  nevertheless  we 
did  at  that  time,  and  do  now,  regret  that  the 
attack  was  made  at  that  time  and  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  .  -^6 

Again  the  clear  implication  is  that  another  time  and  set  of 
circumstances  might  have  been  acceptable.  Such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  not  unrealistic  when  one  considers  how  deeply 
committed  Canada  was  to  the  British  position  of  internation¬ 
alizing  the  Suez  Canal.  Mr.  Pearson  expressed  this  quite 
well  in  the  same  speech  quoted  above. 
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I  do  not  for  one  minute  criticize  the  motives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
in  intervening  in  Egypt  at  this  time.  I  may  have 
thought  their  intervention  was  not  wise  but  I  do 
not  criticize  their  purposes. 127 

One  author  has  commented  on  Pearson’s  speech  in  this 


manner: 


When  one  considers  that  a  major  goal  of  the  British 
and  French  governments  was  to  topple  Nasser  and  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  more  moderate  (or  less  anti¬ 
western)  leader  in  Egypt,  Pearson's  comments  reveal 
a  degree  of  bias  which  was  not  consistent  with 
Canada's  stated  objectives  of  promoting  peace  in 

the  area. 128 

When  one  sees  the  Canadian  role  not  as  primarily  that  of  a 
peacemaker  but  as  a  broker,  or  mediator  for  the  west,  the 
inconsistency  noted  above  becomes  clear.  The  original 
Canadian  Cabinet  plan  of  November  1,  1956,  to  try  and  have 
the  Anglo-French  forces  converted  into  United  Nations  forces 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  final  attempt  to  aid  the  British 
and  French  in  achieving  internationalization  of  the  Canal. 

When  it  became  clear  that  this  was  impossible,  the 
Canadian  role  changed  from  one  of  achieving  goals  to 
minimizing  losses .  The  losses  that  Canada  sougnt  to  prevent 

are  best  explained  by  Mr.  Pearson: 

And  then  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  also  anxious  to  do 
everything  we  could  down  there  to  pre/ent  any 
formal  condemnation  of  the  Uniteu.  Kingdom  and 
France  as  aggressors  under  the  charter  ...  and 
also  to  do  what  we  could  to  help  repa^.j-  the  lj.nes 
of  communication  and  contact  between  Washington, 
London,  and  Paris  .... 

The  Canadian  initiative  wa. s  quite  successful  in  ,_his 
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respect.  The  British  and  French  were  allowed  to  withdraw 
gracefully  without  condemnation,  and  communication  between 
the  three  capitals  was  reestablished.  Of  lesser  importance, 
but  still  significant,  was  the  symbolic  value  of  Canada's 
vote  for  the  Indian  ceasefire  resolution.  It  proved  to 
the  non-white  Commonwealth  members  that  the  old  members 
would  not  necessarily  line  up  against  the  new  ones.  In 
this  respect  the  Canadian  government  also  performed  a 
vital  service  for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  motivation  for  Canadian  actions  can  thus  be 
found  in  her  relationships  with  her  allies  in  the  west. 

This  should  not  be  surprising  given  the  relatively  minor 
position  that  the  Middle  East  occupied  in  Canadian  foreign 
policy.  In  1956  the  most  important  consideration  for  the 
Canadian  government  was  the  continued  stability  of  the 
western  alliance  to  counter  what  was  perceived  as  a  contin¬ 
uing  Soviet  threat.  Any  weakening  of  that  alliance  would 
obviously  be  considered  a  weakening  of  Canada,  especially 
given  the  events  transpiring  in  Hungary  at  the  same  time. 

Beyond  this  there  must  have  been  the  simple  recog¬ 
nition  that  if  a  permanent  split  occurred  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe,  Canada  would  be  forced 
by  geographical  proximity  to  the  side  of  the  United  States . 
Disruption  of  Canada's  extra-North  American  contacts  would 
have  to  result  in  a  diminution  of  Canadian  influence, 
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and  to  a  degree  independence.  Canadian  interests  simply 
demanded  that  Canada  do  everything  possible  to  repair  the 
breach  between  Washington  and  Europe. 

Unfortunately  this  policy  which  served  Canadian 
interests  so  well  eventually  turned  out  to  be  a  disaster 
for  the  Middle  East.  Two  major  criticisms  of  the  United 
Nations  force,  support  this  judgement.  First,  and  most 
important,  the  U.N.  force  effectively  froze  the  status 
quo  in  the  Middle  East  and  actually  prevented  negotiations 
from  taking  place.  As  long  as  Israel  was  free  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Fedayeen  on  the  Egyptian  border,  with  the 
territorial  advantages  of  the  1948  war  intact,  and  free 
passage  through  the  Gulf  of  Aquaha,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  her  to  negotiate.  The  same  type  of  situation  was  true 
for  Egypt.  The  United  Nations  force  made  it  impossible 
for  Israel  to  mount  the  type  of  attack  on  Egypt  which  had 
just  been  so  successful.  There  was  little  motivation  for 
Egypt  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table  and  find  a  permanent 
solution. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  analysis  has  the  advantage 
of  hindsight  and  was  not  so  obvious  to  the  decision  makers 
at  the  time.  It  is  difficult, however ,  to  believe  that  a 
statesman  acute  enough  to  have  deduced  the  results  of  tne 
j^i^glo— French  invasion  three  months  before  it  happened,  could 
not  perceive  the  rigidity  which  the  U.N.  force  would  build 
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into  the  Middle  East.  The  criticism  is  not  that  Mr.  Pearson 
did  not  recognize  that  a  political  solution  was  needed  - 
he  stressed  this  in  almost  all  of  his  speeches  -  but  that 
he  did  not  sponsor  nor  appear  to  pressure  for  a  resolution 
which  would  have  set  up  the  machinery  necessary  to  start 
negotiations.  It  was  surely  obvious  that  without  this 
type  of  initiative  negotiations  would  probably  not  begin, 
and  without  them  UNEF  would  not  be  successful  since  it  was 
not  intended  to  separate  two  armies  by  physical  force,  but 
only  to  control  smaller  incursions  which  might  build  to 
larger  confrontations .  The  obvious  course  was  to  withhold 
the  installation  of  UNEF  unless  there  were  accompanying 
negotiations.  But  if  the  primary  task  of  UNEF  was  to 
provide  a  face-saving  device  for  British  and  French  with¬ 
drawal  then  it  was  necessary  to  install  it  irrespective  of 
whether  there  were  accompanying  negotiations  or  not.  Though 
the  two  motivations  may  not  have  been  clearly  distinguished 
in  the  minds  of  Canadian  negotiators  at  the  time,  it  is 
reasonable  to  speculate  that  they  wanted  UNEF  installed 
primarily  to  heal  the  western  split  and  hoped  that  nego¬ 
tiations  would  start  later. 

In  the  final  analysis  Canadian  policy  during  the 
1956  crisis  can  once  again  be  termed  pragmatic  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  perceived  that  certain  Canadian  interests 
appeared  to  be  involved  and  were  pursued  by  the  government. 
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The  solutions  presented  by  Canada  appeared  to  have  reached 
the  objective  of  healing  the  split  in  the  west,  but  despite 
the  hopes  of  1956  they  eventually  proved  useless  in  promoting 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Once  again  pragmatic 
policies  contained  the  seeds  of  future  trouble  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  1948. 
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The  major  role  which  Canada  had  played  during  the 
Middle  East  crisis  of  1956  was  not  to  be  repeated  during 
May  and  June  of  1967.  The  differences  in  the  world  political 
climate,  Canada's  relative  world  position,  and  other 
factors  all  contributed  to  the  inability  of  Canada  to  make 
the  impact  she  had  in  1956.  The  change  is  aptly  described 
by  Robert  Reford: 

The  major  part  Canada  had  played  in  the  Suez  Crisis 
of  1956  had  created  an  illusion.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  it  marked  the  emergence  of  Canada  as  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  they  expected  their 
government  to  be  able  to  continue  this  role.  In 
fact  it  marked  the  peak  of  Canadian  influence  .... 
One  strong  role  inevitably  breeds  expectations  of  a 
repeat  performance,  especially  when  it  brings  with 
it  the  award  of  an  Oscar,  in  this  case  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  What  was  not  evident  at  the  time  was 
as  one  commentator  put  it,  that  this  was  'a  one  night 
stand,  an  exceptional  time  staged  amid  circumstances 
unlikely  to  reoccur.  ' 

But  if  Canada  did  not  play  a  starring  role,  she  certainly 
did  participate  and  contribute  to  the  United  Nations  efforts 
to  secure  another  settlement  of  the  fifty-year-old  dispute 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  ultimate  causes  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1967 
are  not  found  solely  in  the  events  of  that  year.  As  pointed 
out  several  times  through  this  study,  the  roots  can  be 
traced  back  almost  two  thousand  years.  However,  there  are 
some  specific  events  which  occur  after  1956  that  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  preconditions  of  the  fighting  which  broke 
out  in  1967.  Chief  among  these  was  the  inability  of  the 
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Uni  ted  Nations,  the  major  powers,  or  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  to  find  a  political  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Israel.  Canada  had  constantly  urged  that  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  must  take  place,  but  like  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  she  was  content  to  talk  and  did  not  introduce  any 
specific  resolutions  to  facilitate  such  a  settlement.131 
Realistically,  there  was  probably  little  Canada  could  have 
done,  but  at  least  it  would  have  been  comforting  to  be  able 
to  note  that  there  were  some  solid  Canadian  attempts  to 
secure  a  political  settlement.  As  already  noted  at  the 
end  of  chapter  two,  the  introduction  of  UNEF  also  removed 
any  incentive  which  might  have  led  either  Israel  or  Egypt 
to  make  concessions  leading  to  a  lasting  peace. 

More  important  was  the  fact  that  UNEF  was  not 
stationed  on  the  borders  between  Israel  and  Syria,  or  Israel 
and  Jordan.  While  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  were  unable 
to  operate  from  Egypt,  they  could  strike  into  Israel  from 
Syria  and  Jordan,  apparently  with  or  without  the  permission 
of  those  countries.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Israelis 
the  guerrillas  were  an  illegal  terrorist  group  which  must 
be  controlled  by  Israel  if  Syria  and  Jordan  could,  or 
would  not.  From  the  Palestinian  Arabs  point  of  view  they 
were  a  partisan  group  trying  to  liberate  their  homeland  in 

much  the  same  fashion  as  the  French  partisans  of  Wor Id 
132 
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This  viewpoint  of  the  Palestinians  certainly  did  not 

endear  them  to  the  Israelis.  They  were  not  prepared  to 

allow  Palestinian  Arabs  to  make  raids  on  Israeli  villages, 

and  struck  back  at  the  countries  which  were  host  to  the 

guerrillas.  The  problem  with  this  approach  was  that  the 

Israelis  did  not  always  kill  just  guerrillas,  but  innocent 

Arab  villagers  also.  As  the  Palestinian  attacks  increased 

in  1966,  Israeli  retaliation  also  increased.  On  November  3, 

1966,  Israel  made  a  massive  retaliatory  strike  into  the 

Jordanian  village  of  al-Samu,  killing  many  villagers  and 

133 

leveling  a  large  part  of  the  village.  The  increasing 

raids  and  counter-raids  finally  led  to  a  serious  clash 
between  Israel  and  Syria  on  April  7,  1967.  Syria  contended 
that  Israel  had  sent  in  an  armed  tractor  to  cultivate  the 
demilitarized  zone,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  1949  armistice. 
Israel  replied  that  it  was  an  unarmed  tractor  and  that  it 
had  a  perfect  right  to  be  there.  In  any  case,  heavy  fight¬ 
ing  took  place  between  the  two  countries,  including  an  air 

„  .  ..  ,  134 

battle  outside  Damascus,  the  Syrian  capital. 

This  action,  along  with  the  earlier  Israeli  raids, 
apparently  led  to  the  feeling  among  the  Arabs  that  Israel 
was  preparing  to  strike  a  major  blow  at  Syria.  Intelligence 
reports  from  Syria  and  Lebanon,  corroborated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  convinced  the  Syrians  that  an  attack  was  imminent. 

There  is  now  some  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
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reports,  but  at  the  time  they  were  believed.  On  May  8,  1967 

the  Syrians  communicated  their  concern  to  President  Nasser 

of  the  U.A.R.  and  asked  for  confirmation  of  Egyptian  aid 

if  Israel  attacked.  Apparently  the  Syrians  were  dubious 

that  Egypt  could  help  with  the  United  Nations  force  in  the 

way.  Other  Arab  countries  had  let  it  be  known  that  they 

also  felt  the  U.A.R.  was  hiding  behind  UNEF  and  that  if 

she  was  to  honor  her  defense  pact  with  Syria  she  must  be 

able  to  strike  back  when  Israel  attacked.  She  could  not 

135 

do  this  if  the  United  Nations  force  was  in  the  way. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  about  other 

reasons  which  may  have  prompted  President  Nasser  to  ask  for 

removal  of  UNEF.  The  Israelis  contend  that  it  was  to 

attack  their  country,  though  subsequent  events  do  not 

appear  to  substantiate  this  view.  A  more  likely  explanation 

is  that  President  Nasser  saw  an  opportunity  to  recover  some 

of  his  personal  prestige,  which  had  been  slipping  during 

the  period  1957-1967.  One  author  commented: 

Thus,  to  deter  an  attack  on  Syria,  to  save  his 
(J00 lining  prestige  and  influence  in  the  Arab  world, 
to  quell  the  charges  that  he  was  lacking  courage  to 
face  Israel,  and  to  prove  his  dependaoility  to  his 
fellow  Arabs,  Nasser  felt  he  was  left  with  no  choice 
but  to  take  a  'calculated  risk'  .... 

The  calculated  risk  was  to  ask  UNEF  to  leave ,  and 

move  Egyptian  troops  up  to  the  Israeli  border  to  demonstrate 

the  fact  that  Egypt  was  in  a  position  to  counterattack  if 

Israel  invaded  either  Syria  or  Jordan.  On  May  16,  1967, 
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General  Fawzy,  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  United  Arab  Republic, 

sent  a  message  to  General  Rikhye,  the  Commander  of  UNEF , 

that  they  would  have  to  withdraw  UNEF  from  certain  positions 
.  .  .  137 

m  the  Sinai.  The  events  leading  to  war  were  once  more 

in  process. 

General  Rikhye  quite  rightly  refused  to  accept  the 

order  of  General  Fawzy,  pointing  out  that  he  could  only 

take  orders  from  the  United  Nations.  Secretary-General  U 

Thant  communicated  this  to  the  government  of  the  U.A.R. 

through  its  representative  at  the  United  Nations  on  the 

evening  of  May  16.  He  also  took  a  firm  stand  that  there 

could  be  no  partial  or  temporary  withdrawals.  He  maintained 

138 

that  the  force  must  stay  intact  or  leave  altogether. 

At  noon  of  May  18,  the  Secretary-General  received  the 
following  communication: 

The  government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  the 
honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  it  has  decided 
to  terminate  the  presence  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  in  the  territory  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  Gaza  Strip.133 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Secretary-General  summoned  a 

meeting  of  the  UNEF  Advisory  Committee  including  the  three 

non-Committee  nations  contributing  troops  to  UNEF.  He 

explained  the  situation  and  informed  them  that  he  had 

^  r  140 

decided  to  withdraw  the  force. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Canada's  involvement  in  the 

1967  crisis  was  at  its  peak.  At  the  Advisory  Committee 
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meeting  Canada  objected  strongly  to  the  idea  that  the  U.N. 

force  should  withdraw  because  the  U.A.R.  requested  it. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  18,  External 

Affairs  Secretary  of  State  Paul  Martin  implied  that  U  Thant 

was  acting  too  hastily  in  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  and 

should  call  the  question  to  the  General  Assembly.  141  On 

the  same  day  The  Globe  and  Mail  reported  that  a  "highly 

142 

placed  person  said  the  U.N.  force  would  not  budge." 

The  attitude  of  Canada  was  thus  quite  clear  from  the  start. 
First,  the  Canadian  government  questioned  the  right  of  the 
U.A.R.  to  ask  UNEF  to  leave,  and  second,  she  questioned 
both  the  hastiness  and  right  of  U  Thant  to  make  the  decision 
without  calling  for  General  Assembly  approval. 

The  Canadian  government  was  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
on  its  criticism  of  U  Thant's  handling  of  the  situation. 

On  May  23,  Opposition  Leader  John  Diefenbaker  attacked  the 
government  for  its  criticism  of  U  Thant.  He  defended  him 
by  pointing  out  the  many  accomplishments  of  the  Secretary- 
General.143  External  Affairs  Minister  Martin  hastily  rose 
and  praised  the  Secretary— General ,  assuring  the  House  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  criticize  U  Thant  personally.  The 
following  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  also  added:  "...  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the 
Secretary-General  because  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  documents,  one  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  what  he  did  was  right  in  terms  of  the  documentary 
144 

evidence."  In  fact  the  right  of  the  U.A.R.  to  order 

UNEF  out  of  the  country  is  a  hotly  disputed  point.  William 

V.  O'Brien  concludes  that  the  U.N.  had  a  good  case  for 

1  4  S 

keeping  UNEF  in  the  U.A.R. ,  while  Yashpul  Tandon, 
writing  in  International  Organization,  concludes  that  the 
U.A.R.  had  the  right  to  order  UNEF  out.146 

Although  the  Canadian  government  clarified  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  criticizing  U  Thant  specifically,  it  did 
not  retreat  from  the  stand  that  the  U.A.R.  could  not 
unilaterally  ask  the  U.N.  force  to  leave.  This  view 
appears  to  have  been  based  on  two  considerations;  the 
personal  recollections  of  Prime  Minister  Pearson  about  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  between  the  U.N.  and  the  U.A.R., 
and  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  idea 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  if  the  host  country  could  order  the 
force  out  at  any  time . 

The  personal  recollections  of  Prime  Minister  Pearson 
are  most  interesting,  especially  when  reviewed  from  the 
major  speeches  in  which  he  referred  to  UNEF's  status.  In 
a  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  on  November  23,  1956, 

Mr.  Pearson  appeared  to  contradict  himself  when  he  said 
at  one  point:  "Also  as  we  understand  it,  the  force  is  to 
remain  in  the  area  until  its  task  is  completed,  and  that 
would  surely  be  for  the  determination  of  the  United  Nations 
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itself . 


i,147 


Yet  also  in  the  same  speech  he  says: 


I  agree  of  course,  that  the  force  .  .  .  could  not 
operate  in  the  territory  of  a  country  without  the 
consent  of  that  country.  That  is  why  we  are  happy 
that  Egypt  has  given  that  consent  in  principle  and 
I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  ...  no  infringe¬ 
ment  of  sovereignty  is  intended. 1^8 


In  fact,  the  Canadian  interpretation  of  the  conditions 
by  which  UNEF  entered  Egypt  were  never  formally  agreed  to. 

In  his  speech  of  May  24,  1967,  Mr.  Pearson  told  the  House 
of  Commons: 


There  was  a  special  arrangement  made  between  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  and  President  Nasser.  I  objected  to 
that  arrangement  at  the  time  because  I  thought  it 
might  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  future.  At 
that  time  we  did  not  follow  the  preferable  course 
because  we  had  to  get  these  people  over  there 
quickly  .  .  .  and  if,  by  this  agreement,  very  fuzzy 

in  its  language,  .  .  .  the  U.A.R.  would  accept  this 

force ,  we  thought  we  had  better  not  go  into  legal¬ 
istic  details  too  closely  but  get  our  troops  on  the 
spot. 149 

The  fact  that  the  Canadian  point  of  view  in  the 
paragraph  above  was  never  put  into  writing  at  the  time  is 
probably  an  indication  that  an  official  policy  of  this 
type  was  not  acceptable  to  Egypt.  The  U.N.  policy  in  1956 
of  saying  one  thing,  writing  another,  and  meaning  still 
another,  bore  fruit  in  the  confused  situation  of  1967. 

One  must  agree  with  The  Globe  and  Mail  when  it  said  that 

during  the  early  stages  of  the  1967  crisis  Mr.  Martin  and 

.  .  ,  ,  .  .  j  „ 150 

Mir •  Ps3.irson  wgits  on  "thin  constitutions.!  cjiround. 

In  any  case,  as  a  matter  of  practicality ,  pointed 

out  by  U  Thant,  the  force  was  unable  to  continue. 
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no  t  designed  to  force  its  will  on  a  country,  but  to  keep 
two  countries  apart.  In  his  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  Secretary-General  pointed  out  that  it  was  his  responsi¬ 
bility,  "to  avoid  any  action  which  would  either  compromise 
or  endanger  the  contingents  which  make  up  the  force. 

Also,  India  and  Yugoslavia  refused  to  keep  their  contingents 
in  the  U.A.R.  without  that  country's  permission.  While  it 
can  be  argued  that  U  Thant  might  have  been  able  to  delay 
the  withdrawal,  it  appears  that  the  force  would  have 
ultimately  had  to  leave  in  any  case.  What  the  Secretary- 
General  did  was  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  UNEF  force. 

It  is  strange  that  Canada  appeared  to  be  so  adamant  on  the 
removal  of  UNEF.  Apparently  the  Canadian  government  felt 
that  the  prestige  and  effectiveness  of  peacekeeping  would  * 
be  damaged,  perhaps  fatally,  if  the  U.A.R.  succeeded.  In 
any  case  it  should  have  been  obvious  to  Canadian  diplomats 
that  without  the  agreement  of  the  host  country,  and  more 
crucially  the  member  nations  of  UNEF ,  it  was  impractical 
for  the  force  to  stay. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  UNEF  was  going  to  be 

withdrawn,  Canada  switched  its  tactics  and  tried  to  retain 

a  U.N.  presence  in  the  Middle  East  by  two  other  methods. 

f  Mr.  Martin  tried  to  get  Israel  to  accept  UNEF  on 

its  side  of  the  border,  but  consistent  with  its  stand  of 

.  152 

1957  Israel  refused  this  request. 
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v/as  to  join  with  Denmark  in  calling  for  a  special  session 
of  the  Security  Council.  On  May  23,  1967,  Mr.  Martin 

announced  that  they  had  been  successful  and  that  the 

.  .  153 

Security  Council  would  meet  the  next  day.  The  very 

same  day  of  this  announcement  President  Nasser  decided  to 

re-blockade  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba. 

Up  to  May  23,  1967,  it  appeared  that  Canada  might 
once  again  play  a  major  role  in  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  after  President  Nasser's  action  of  May  23,  the 
major  powers  split  on  their  approach  to  the  problem  and 
its  consequences.  Egypt  and  Israel  had  been  in  the  role 
of  client  states  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.  respectively, 
and  the  importance  of  the  crisis  left  little  room  for 
middle  power  maneuverability. 

The  closure  of  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  to  Israeli  shipping 
appears  to  have  been  the  final  step  in  Nasser's  "calculated 
risk."  Prior  to  1956  Israeli  shipping  had  been  prohibited 
in  the  Gulf  because  Israel  and  Egypt  were  still  technically 
at  war.  After  the  UNEF  contingent  took  over  at  Sharm  al-Sheikh 
in  1956  Israeli  ships  were  allowed  to  pass  through. 

Apparently  President  Nasser  sought  to  re— establish  the 
situation  as  it  was  prior  to  1956.  He  based  this  move  on 
the  facts  that  historically  the  Arab  states  had  controlled 
the  Gulf,  that  it  was  within  Arab  territorial  waters  at 

and  that  Israel  had  acquired  Elath,  its  port 


the  entrance. 
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on  the  Gulf,  by  force  after  the  armistice  of  1948  had  been 
154 

signed . 

The  Israelis  argued  that  the  closure  was  an  act  of 

war  and  would  be  treated  as  such.  They  pointed  out  that 

from  1958  on  the  major  maritime  powers  had  publicly 

committed  themselves  to  freedom  of  navigation  through  the 

Gulf  and  that  the  Egyptian  closure  was  contrary  to 

International  Lav/.  They  stated  that  Israel  would  take  such 

measures  as  were  necessary  to  alleviate  the  problem,  as 

provided  for  by  the  right  of  self-defense  in  Article  51 

15  5 

of  the  United  Nations  charter.  Once  again  the  legal 

right  of  the  U.A.R.  to  close  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  to  Israeli 
shipping  is  a  point  of  dispute.  William  V.  O'Brien  argues 
forcefully  that  the  U.A.R.  did  not  have  the  legal  right  to 
do  this,  but  also  admits  that  such  a  well  known  scholar 
as  Robert  Fisher  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  disagrees,  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  better  case  can  be  made  for  the  Egyptian  position 
It  is  possible  that  the  legal  dispute  might  have  been  solved 
had  the  Israelis  replied  to  the  Egyptian  initiative  that 
the  question  be  decided  by  the  World  Court,  but  Israel  was 
apparently  not  willing  to  follow  this  course,  and  in  any 

case  practical  considerations  on  both  sides  were  more 

157 

important  at  the  time. 

The  Security  Council  took  up  the  issue  for  the  first 
time  on  May  24,  1967.  Canada  and  Denmark  were  immediately 
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sub  j  ec  ted  to  attacks  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  "dramatization 

15  8 

of  the  situation, "  in  calling  for  a  meeting  of  the 

Security  Council.  At  this  point  it  appears  that  the  Soviet 

Union  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  gains  that  the  Arab  nations 

were  making  by  having  the  Security  Council  interfere.  The 

Canadian  delegate,  Mr.  Ignatieff,  replied  that  Canada  felt 

the  reports  of  the  Secretary-General,  and  the  closure  of 

the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  were  serious  enough  events  that  the 

Security  Council  should  be  summoned  to  look  at  the  situa- 
159 

tion.  Mr.  Federenko,  the  Russian  delegate,  countered 

that  the  Security  Council  should  have  waited  until  Mr.  Thant, 

then  in  Cairo  for  talks  with  the  Egyptians,  returned  with 

a  full  report.  The  Bulgarian  delegate  wondered  why,  if  the 

situation  was  so  intense,  the  Secretary-General  himself  had 

not  requested  a  meeting. The  United  States  supported 

the  Canadian  initiative  by  pointing  out,  "This  Council 

meeting  cannot  dramatize  a  situation  which  at  this  moment 

161 

is  at  the  centre  of  the  stage  of  the  world."  The 

Canadian-Danish  call  received  rough  treatment  and  the  tenor 
of  the  Soviet  comments  was  quite  that  of  a  major  power 
telling  a  minor  power  that  it  has  overstepped  its  role  in 
the  world. 

The  U.A.R.  also  had  harsh  words  for  Canada: 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  governments  of  Canada 
and  Denmark  saw  fit  to  act  on  behalf  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  indeed 
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iromc  that  the  two  countries  I  have  mentioned  - 
Canada  and  Denmark  -  which  have  championed  the 
submission  of  this  question  to  the  Security  Council 
in  the  name  of  peace  and  security,  have  acted 
adversely  in  failing  to  support  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  South-West  Africa.162 

Apparently  stunned,  the  Canadian  delegate,  Mr. 

Ignatieff,  could  only  reply  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 

see  anything  in  what  Canada  had  done  that  would  justify 

the  "intemperate  reply"  of  Mr.  El  Kony,  the  Egyptian 
16  3 

delegate.  '  Shortly  thereafter  the  nations  agreed  to 

adjourn  the  meeting  with  the  intention  of  consulting 

informally  among  themselves.  The  vigorous  Canadian  efforts 

to  keep  UNEF  in  Egypt,  despite  the  wishes  of  the  U.A.R., 

had  borne  bitter  fruit  in  Canadian-Arab  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  Prime  Minister  Pearson  had  been 

making  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  regarding  the 

situation  in  the  Middle  East.  He  declared  that  the  central 

issue  was  the  right  of  Israel  to  live  in  peace  and  security, 

a  right  rejected  by  the  Arabs.  He  also  stated  that  future 

peacekeeping  forces  should  have  a  firmer  foundation  so  that, 

"their  work  cannot  be  sabotaged  except  on  order  from  the 

164 

United  Nations  agency  which  sent  them  there."  He  also 

took  the  stand  that  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  was  an  international 
water.165  His  use  of  the  word  "sabotaged,"  when  referring 
to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  force,  was  most  un¬ 
fortunate  in  that  the  Egyptians  hardly  thought  they  had 
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sabotaged  the  force,  and  probably  felt  that  whatever  im¬ 
partiality  Canada  had  shown  was  now  lost.  This  speech 
was  followed  by  a  joint  statement  from  Pearson  and  President 
Johnson  of  the  United  States  two  days  later,  after  the 
President  had  visited  Ottawa.  In  it  they  indicated  their 
agreement  on  the  issue  of  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Gulf 

r;  71  ,  166 

of  Aquaba. 

To  the  Arab  governments  all  of  these  actions,  in¬ 
cluding  a  visit  to  Canada  by  the  President  of  Israel  in 
May,  constituted  evidence  that  Canada  supported  Israel. 
Whatever  perception  of  Canadian  impartiality  there  may  have 
been  was  lost.  In  fact,  Canadian  actions  up  to  May  23,  1967, 
had  not  been  strictly  impartial.  Her  outspoken  opposition 
to  the  removal  of  UNEF  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
stand  taken  by  India  and  Yugoslavia  that  the  U.A.R.  had  a 
perfect  right  to  order  UNEF  out.  Canadian  insistence  that 
Israel  should  be  able  to  use  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  and  the 
Suez  Canal  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Arab  view. 

Only  after  May  23,  1967,  did  Canada  admit  that  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  legal  decision  made  on  the  issue  by  the 
World  Court.  Finally,  Mr.  Pearson's  statement  that  the 
central  issue  was  Israel's  right  to  live  in  peace  and 
security  completely  ignored  the  central  iosue  as  seen  by 
the  Arab  countries.  They  felt  the  central  issue  was  the 
right  of  the  Palestinians  to  return  to  their  homes,  or 
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at  the  very  least  be  adequately  compensated  by  Israel. 

While  Mr.  Pearson  did  call  for  a  solution  to  the  refugee 
problem  he  certainly  never  mentioned  it  as  the  central 
issue  and  did  not  speak  at  all  of  any  Israeli  obligation 
to  compensate  the  Palestinians.  On  each  issue  the  Canadian 
position  closely  approximated  that  of  Israel  and  opposed 
that  of  the  Arabs.  These  Canadian  stands  could  well  have 
been  conceived  of  by  the  government  as  the  correct  ones, 
but  they  certainly  could  not  be  termed  impartial. 

From  May  24  until  June  5,  1967,  frantic  efforts 
were  made  to  find  some  solution  to  the  problem.  Both  the 
Arab  countries  and  Israel  mobilized  and  for  days  the  Middle 
East  sat  on  the  edge  of  war.  The  length  of  time  between 
the  mobilization  and  the  actual  beginning  of  the  war  lulled 
many  people,  including  the  governments  of  the  Arab  countries, 
into  a  false  sense  of  security,  a  belief  that  fighting 
might  not  come.  But  on  June  5,  1967,  full  scale  war  broke 
out  for  the  third  time  in  nineteen  years. 

The  United  Nations  was  immediately  informed  of  the 
outbreak  and  the  Security  Council  summoned.  Both  Israel 
and  Egypt  charged  each  other  with  starting  the  war, 
though  later  accounts  have  fairly  well  established  the 
fact  that  Israel  struck  first.  Informal  discussions  took 
place  outside  the  Security  Council  and  the  next  day, 

June  6,  an  immediate  ceasefire  resolution  was  passed 
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unanimously.  This  resolution  appears  to  have  been  a 

compromise  finally  accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  because  the 

military  situation  of  the  Arabs  had  become  hopeless.  The 

Soviet  Union  had  wanted  a  ceasefire  resolution  which  also 

called  for  a  withdrawal,  much  the  same  as  the  one  presented 

by  the  United  States  in  1956,  but  this  time  the  United 

States,  and  apparently  Canada,  opposed  this  type  of  reso- 
169 

lution.  Prime  Minister  Pearson  had  outlined  the  Canadian 

position  the  day  before  when  he  said  that  there  should  be 

no  attempt  to  assess  blame,  but  simply  to  get  a  ceasefire 

170 

to  stop  the  bloodshed.  Both  Mr.  Pearson  m  the  House 

of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Ignatieff  at  the  U.N.,  underlined  the 

171 

fact  that  the  ceasefire  was  just  a  first  step. 

It  is  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
Canadian  actions  on  the  ceasefire  resolution  of  1967  with 
1956,  especially  since  Mr.  Pearson  was  involved  in  both 
decisions.  In  1956  Canada  abstained  on  the  U.S.  resolution 
which  called  for  both  a  ceasefire  and  withdrawal  on  the 
grounds  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  that  more  was 
needed  to  ensure  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Yet  in  1967, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  presented  a  resolution  almost 
identical  with  the  type  presented  by  the  U.S.  in  1956, 

Canada  opposed  it  not  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
but  because  it  went  too  far.  While  simple  ceasefire  was 
considered  inadequate  in  1956,  it  was  considered  ideal  in  1967. 
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This  inconsistency  is  not  explained  by  the  different 
situations.  In  fact,  in  1967  there  were  only  Israeli 
troops  occupying  Arab  territory  which  should  have  made  it 
easier  to  pass  a  withdrawal  resolution  since  there  were  no 
British  and  French  troops  to  withdraw.  The  only  explanation 
must  be  that  Canada,  consistent  with  other  western  countries, 
felt  the  perhaps  Israel  should  occupy  the  Arab  territory 
until  a  political  settlement  was  effected.  No  doubt  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  influenced  Canadian  decision-makers 
in  that  it  appeared  hopeless  to  pass  a  withdrawal  resolution 
that  did  not  meet  with  U.S.  approval,  and  certainly  the 
Soviet  resolution  did  not.  But  the  inconsistency  on  the 
principle  of  Israeli  withdrawal  between  1956  and  1967  is 
the  interesting  point. 

In  the  Security  Council  the  Arabs  bitterly  opposed 

a  resolution  which  they  felt  left  Israel  with  the  fruits 

17  2 

of  her  aggression.  The  wrangle  between  the  U.S.S.R. 

and  the  U.S.  was  to  deadlock  the  Council  until  after  the 
war  was  over. 

On  June  8,  1967,  Prime  Minister  Pearson  made  a 
major  policy  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  outlined 
the  Canadian  position  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

1.  Certain  military  withdrawals,  after  a  ceasefire 
with  political  guarantees,  which  would  produce 
stability . 

Freedom  of  passage  through  the  Gulf  of  Acjuabe. 


2. 
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3.  Freedom  of  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  for 
Israel . 

4.  A  U.N.  force  on  both  sides  between  the  combatants. 

5.  A  demilitarized  zone  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states . 

17  3 

6.  A  settlement  of  the  refugee  situation. 

It  would  not  be  too  great  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
with  the  exception  of  points  four  and  six  these  proposals 
could  have  been  used  by  an  Israeli  negotiating  team.  Point 
one  specifically  recognizes  that  Israel  is  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  some  of  the  territory  she  has  conquered,  and  also  asks 
the  Arabs  to  give  up  their  only  trump  card,  recognition  of 
Israel,  before  the  negotiations  take  place  about  return  of 
their  land.  Points  two,  three,  and  five  provide  rights 
and  safeguards  for  Israel,  which  she  had  been  trying  to 
secure  since  1949,  when  she  was  denied  them  by  Arab  action. 
Admittedly  these  points  could  also  be  viewed  as  an  inter¬ 
nationalist  position,  if  one  supports  the  legal  stand  of 
Israel,  but  this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  they  include 
some  prime  objectives  of  Israel.  Point  six  deals  with  the 
refugees  but  nowhere  in  his  speech  does  Mr.  Pearson  say 
the  Israelis  have  any  responsibility  for  the  refugee 
problem  or  its  solution,  though  he  does  admit  there  may 
not  be  a  political  solution  if  something  is  not  done  about 

the  refugees. 

In  the  Security  Council,  Canada  continued  to  support 
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the  call  for  an  unconditional  ceasefire.  On  June  8,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  introduced  a  resolution  condemning 
Israeli  aggression.  On  June  10,  Mr.  Ignatieff  said  that 
reports  out  of  the  Middle  East  were  most  "confusing,"  and 
indicated  that  there  was  little  basis  for  such  a  condemna¬ 
tion.  Instead  he  called  for  a  strengthening  of  UNTSO, 

United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  and  co- 

•  17  5 

ordmated  relief  for  the  new  refugees  of  the  war.  On 

June  13,  the  Canadian  delegate  to  the  Security  Council 

said  once  more  that  there  was  little  useful  purpose  in  a 

176 

vote  on  the  Soviet  resolution.  The  next  day  the  resolu¬ 

tion  failed  by  a  vote  of  six  in  favour  with  nine  abstentions, 
a  two  thirds  majority  being  required  for  passage.  All  of 

the  western  nations  abstained,  while  all  of  the  Communist 

177 

and  non-aligned  nations  voted  for  the  resolution. 

With  its  defeat  in  the  Security  Council  the  Soviet 
Union  moved  its  efforts  to  the  emergency  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  called  on  June  14.  It  was  during  this 
session,  which  was  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  Security 
Council  debate,  that  Canada  modified  the  position  taken 
by  Prime  Minister  Pearson  on  June  8.  In  his  first  major 
address  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  during  the  emergency 
session,  Mr.  Martin  stated  Canada  s  position  and  the 

important  items  that  must  be  settled: 

First,  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  nations  of  the  area,  including  provision  for 
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the  security  and  international  supervision  of 
frontiers . 

Secondly,  the  right  of  all  nations  to  innocent 
passage  through  international  waterways  must  be 
assured. 

Thirdly,  there  must  be  an  early  and  just  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem. 

Fourthly,  international  concern  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  special  spiritual  and  religious  interests 
in  Jerusalem  .  .  .  .178 

He  called  a  just  solution  to  the  refugee  problem 

"a  vital  step  forward  in  the  achievement  of  peace  and 

179 

stability  in  the  Middle  East."  However,  he  also  said: 

"It  would  be  an  illusion  to  go  on  believing  that  the  problem 

of  [the  Palestinian]  refugees  will  simply  be  solved  on  the 

180 

basis  of  their  return  to  Israel."  Finally,  Mr.  Martin 

tried  to  rebuild  Canada's  position  of  neutrality  on  the 
issue  by  saying: 

We  have  no  substantial  interests  to  further.  We 
have  no  claim  to  make  other  than  those  which  arise 
from  a  deep  and  legitimate  concern  for  peace  and 
justice  in  the  Middle  East,  indeed  in  the  world  .  .  . 

These  terms  represented  a  fairly  substantial  change 

from  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  Pearson.  Where 

Mr.  Pearson  talked  about  "certain  military  withdrawals, 

Mr.  Martin  talked  about  respect  for  the  territorial 

intecrritv  of  all  nations,  which  could  be  interpreted  as 

total  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  forces.  Mr.  Pearson 

flatly  stated  that  Israel  must  have  passage  through  the 

Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba,  whileMr.  Martin  talked 
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about  freedom  of  passage  through  international  waters, 
indicating  perhaps  that  if  a  legal  decision  showed  the 
Gulf  of  Aquaba  not  to  an  international  waterway  Israel 
could  not  expect  innocent  passage.  The  same  argument  would 
also  apply  to  the  Suez  Canal.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Martin 
leaves  room  for  negotiation.  Finally  Mr.  Martin  called 
for  an  "early  and  just  solution"  to  the  refugee  problem, 
while  Mr.  Pearson  had  only  called  for  a  solution.  However, 
Mr.  Martin  also  stated  the  position  that  the  Palestinians 
could  not  all  return  home,  that  this  solution  was  an 
illusion,  and  they  should  in  effect  realize  the  practicali¬ 
ties  of  their  situation.  Again  he  left  the  door  open  for 
negotiations  about  how  many  Palestinians  could  return,  but 
he  also  avoided  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  Israel  might 
have  a  responsibility  for  the  compensation  of  the 
Palestinians.  In  total,  the  Martin  speech  clearly  showed 
a  more  flexible  Canadian  stand  which  called  for  a  much  more 
negotiated  settlement  than  had  Prime  Minister  Pearson. 

What  caused  this  shift  in  position  is  unknown,  but  by  this 
time  it  was  becoming  accepted  that  Israel  had  struck  first 
in  the  war,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  was  having  second  thoughts  about  ius  strong  support 
for  the  Israeli  claims. 

During  the  emergency  session,  which  lasted  through 
the  summer,  the  U.S.S.R.  continued  to  lead  the  fight  for 
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the  Arabs,  while  the  U.S.  tried  to  blunt  any  efforts  that 

Israel  found  objectionable.  Two  resolutions  which  called 

for  Israeli  withdrawal  were  tabled,  the  first  sponsored  by 

Yugoslavia  and  seventeen  other  neutral  nations,  the  second 

by  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  former  was  denounced 

by  Israel  as  favouring  the  Arabs,  and  the  latter  by  the 

Arabs  as  favouring  the  Israelis.  The  result  was  that 

neither  resolution  gained  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority, 

182 

which  delighted  the  Israelis. 

The  efforts  once  more  shifted  back  to  the  Security 

Council  where  a  compromise  solution  was  sought.  During  all 

of  this  time  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelis  fought  sporadic 

battles  along  the  Suez  Canal,  which  kept  the  pressure  on 

the  United  Nations  to  find  a  settlement.  Canada  continued 

to  support  the  view  that  any  Israeli  withdrawal  should  be 

183 

linked  with  "other  basic  issues  involved." 

On  November  22,  1967,  the  Security  Council  finally 

unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  which  called  for  an 

Israeli  withdrawal  and  the  end  of  belligerency  in  the  Middle 

East.  in  explaining  Canada's  vote  Mr.  Ignatieff  said: 

We  think  that  this  resolution  .  .  .  has  the  best 

prospect  of  opening  the  way  to  the  result  which  I 
believe  we  all  desire,  namely,  a  state  of  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  it  appeared  to  be  as 

,,  186 

balanced  a  resolution  as  possible. 
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This  Security  Council  Resolution  has  never  been 
implemented  because  Israel  has  never  withdrawn.  Canada, 
along  with  a  majority  of  other  countries,  has  reiterated 
its  support  for  the  November  22  resolution  each  year  in 
the  General  Assembly,  but  the  Middle  East  still  sits  on 
dead  centre. 

Canadian  policy  toward  the  crisis  of  1967  can  be 
broken  into  two  stages,  each  apparently  with  a  separate 
motivation.  Stage  one  lasted  from  May  17  to  approximately 
May  24,  1967.  During  this  period  the  Canadian  government 
followed  a  policy  of  open  disagreement  on  the  decision 
to  withdraw  UNEF ,  coupled  with  a  public  effort  aimed  at 
the  continuation  of  some  U.N.  presence  in  the  Middle  East 
if  UNEF  was  withdrawn. 

During  this  stage  it  appears  that  the  Canadian 
government  was  pursuing  a  rather  independent  policy .  It 
was  doubtless  motivated  by  the  close  Canadian  association 
with  UNEF,  especially  in  the  person  of  Prime  Minister 
Pearson,  and  a  desire  to  see  it  continue  its  function 
despite  the  wishes  of  the  government  of  the  U.A.R.  The 
merits  of  pursuing  this  policy  have  already  been  discussed. 
It  should  have  been  apparent  to  the  Canadian  government 
that  as  a  matter  of  practicality  and  safety  the  force  had 
to  be  withdrawn  when  the  U.A.R.  asked  it  to  leave, 
especially  when  the  Indian  and  Yugoslavian  contingents 
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said  they  would  not  stay.  If  the  Canadian  maneuvers  were 
meant  as  a  delaying  tactic  they  were  also  poorly  thought 
out.  With  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli  armies  facing  each 
other ,  a  UNEF  force  caught  between  could  have  been  severely 
mauled.  An  indication  of  what  could  have  happened  was 
demonstrated  when  several  Indian  soldiers  were  killed  by 
the  Israelis  while  withdrawing  from  the  Sinai  area,  just 
after  the  war  had  started  on  June  5,  1967. 

On  more  solid  ground  was  the  Canadian  attempt  to 
revive  the  U.N.  Truce  Organization.  Israel  had  refused  to 
deal  with  UNTSO  since  the  1956  war,  but  had  the  Canadians 
been  successful  in  reviving  it  the  war  might  have  been 
averted.  In  general,  the  Canadian  reaction  during  stage 
one  was  hasty  and  ill-conceived,  especially  considering 
it  forced  the  Canadian  government  into  a  position  where  it 
appeared  that  they  were  criticizing  U  Thant  personally. 

When  it  became  apparent  to  Canadian  officials, 
probably  around  May  24,  that  there  was  a  decisive  split 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  that  Canada  s 
032rlier  initiatives  had  cost  her  the  image  of  impartiality, 
the  Canadian  government  apparently  decided  to  follow  the 
United  States  initiative  along  with  other  western  nations, 
France  being  the  exception.  Essentially  this  amounted  to 
tacit  support  of  Israel,  though  publicly  Canada  still 
maintained  that  she  was  completely  impartial  on  the  issue. 
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Perhaps  the  most  salient  issue  of  1967  from  the 

Canadian  point  of  view  is  the  relegation  of  Canada  to  a 

minor  role  during  the  crisis  of  1967 ,  after  having  played 

a  major  role  in  1956.  One  author  analyzes  it  this  way: 

One  of  the  major  reasons  Canada  was  able  to  play 
such  a  decisive  role  in  the  crisis  of  1956  arose 
from  its  detachment  and  impartiality  ....  When 
Nasser  nationalized  the  Canal,  Pearson  had  con¬ 
demned  his  violation  of  an  international  convention. 
However  in  the  ensuing  crisis  Canada  had  retained 
an  air  of  comparative  detachment.  It  had  not  taken 
sides  ....  In  1967  these  conditions  did  not  apply. 
Canada  was  on  record  from  the  first  crisis  as 
supporting  Israel's  right  to  use  the  Gulf  of 
Aquaba  ....  Canada  had  a  proprietary  interest 
in  UNEF  and  deplored  Nasser's  demand  that  it  leave 
his  country  ....  In  fact,  the  government  had 
not  taken  sides  and  it  was  sympathetic  as  ever  to 
the  rights  of  the  Arabs  not  to  live  in  fear  of 
aggression  by  Israel.  But  the  record  of  impartiality 
had  been  destroyed  when  seen  through  Arab  eyes. 

Thus  Canada's  ability  to  play  a  creative  role  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  crisis  of  1967  was  virtually  non¬ 
existent.  187 

At  first  glance  this  might  appear  to  be  an  acceptable 
analysis  of  the  problem,  but  it  does  not  bear  up  well  under 
close  scrutiny.  In  fact,  Canada  was  not  as  impartial  in 
1956  as  the  author  would  have  us  believe.  Canada  consistently 
supported  the  aims  of  Britain  and  France  for  internationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Canal  and  the  Israeli  right  to  live  within  the 
borders  of  1956,  rather  than  the  original  partition  of 

47  Nor  did  the  Arabs  see  Canada  as  being  truly  impartial. 
Egypt's  reluctance  to  accept  Canadian  troops  in  the  UNEr 
force  in  1957  was  not  solely  due  to  the  similarity  of  the 

The  Egyptians  saw  Canada's 


Canadian  and  British  uniforms. 
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abstention  on  the  first  vote  for  a  ceasefire  in  1956  as 
evidence  of  equivocation  on  the  Canadian  part.  They  were 

TOO 

still  afraid  that  Canada  supported  Britain.  The  U.A.R. 

government  was  much  more  blunt  in  the  1967  crisis.  Nasser 

called  Canada's  role  contradictory,  neo-colonialis tic  and 

aggressive.  Speaking  in  Cairo  he  said:  "We  must  deeply 

condemn  the  attitude  of  Canada  as  an  act  of  total 
189 

hostility."  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  Arabs  did 

not  perceive  Canada  as  being  impartial  in  either  crisis. 

A  more  plausible  hypothesis  rests  on  two  arguments. 
First,  Canada  was  able  to  play  a  significant  role  in  1956 
because  the  western  nations  needed  someone  to  fill  the  role 
of  broker  for,  and  mediator  within,  the  western  alliance. 
Second,  there  was  the  fact  that  the  two  superpowers  agreed 
on  the  need  for  withdrawal.  The  split  between  the  western 
powers  in  1956  necessitated  the  emergence  of  a  broker  and 
mediator  who  could  successfully  extricate  the  western 
nations  from  their  disaster  in  the  Middle  East.  Canada 
accomplished  this  task  with  a  minimum  of  loss  for  the  west. 

In  1967  the  western  nations  were  in  perfect  agreement,  though 
France  took  a  harder  line  toward  Israel,  and  there  was  no 
function  for  Canada  to  fill.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were  opposed 
to  each  other,  both  supporting  their  respective  client 
state.  This  left  the  chances  of  successful  creative  action 
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at  a  minimum.  In  1956  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  also  been  in  agreement  on  the  need  for  withdrawal 
and  ceasefire.  It  would  appear  that  these  and  not  her 
supposed  impartiality  were  the  salient  reasons  why  Canada 
could  not  play  the  same  role  in  1967  as  she  did  in  1956. 

The  Canadian  role  of  1967  more  closely  approximated 
that  of  1948  than  of  1956.  In  both  1948  and  1967  the  large 
western  powers  took  a  pro-Israeli  position  which  apparently 
fitted  well  with  the  domestic  feeling  in  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  government  simply  followed  the  course  of  least 
resistance.  Of  major  importance  in  1967  was  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  government  publicly  admitted  that  it  no  longer 
thought  practical  the  decision  of  the  1949  General  Assembly 
that  the  Palestinians  should  have  the  right  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  land.  This  may  appear  to  be  only  acknowledging 
the  obvious  but  it  is  a  substantial  victory  for  Israel  in 
her  fight  to  prevent  any  Palestinians  from  returning.  The 
1967  decisions  also  appear  to  have  marked  a  new  low  for 
Canada  in  the  Arab  Middle  East.  It  has  certainly  destroyed 
what  credibility  may  have  existed  in  the  Arab  mind,  with 
the  result  that  Canada  has  been  classified  as  just  another 
western  nation  supporting  an  expansionist  Israel.  This 
is  extremely  unfortunate  in  that  it  could  well  be  that 
Canada  might  have  played  a  more  constructive  role  in  the 
Middle  East  had  she  been  willing  to  follow  a  more  impartial 
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course  in  1967.  As  it  stands,  Canada  is  being  judged 
harshly  by  the  Arabs  while  being  unable  to  affect  Israeli 
policy,  even  though  she  has  given  Israel  critical  support, 
a  distinctly  unenviable  position. 
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Canadian  participation  in  the  three  Middle  East 
crises  can  best  be  assessed  by  breaking  the  analysis  into 
three  broad  sections.  The  first  section  will  deal  with 
the  specifics  of  the  involvement,  examining  the  continuity 
of  Canadian  policy  toward  those  basic  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  Middle  East  during  all  three  crises.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  assess  these  policies  in  terms  of  their 
impartiality,  indicating  where  one  or  the  other  side  has 
apparently  been  favoured.  Section  two  will  then  take 
these  positions  on  the  specific  issues  and  determine  how 
well  they  reflected  the  stated  goals  and  directions  of 
Canadian  foreign  policy,  taking  into  consideration  both 
external  and  internal  pressures.  Finally,  section  three 
will  look  at  the  impact  on  Canadian  foreign  policy  result¬ 
ing  from  our  Middle  East  involvement,  specifically  examin¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  peacekeeping.  The  analysis  of  these 
broad  areas  should  provide  us  with  a  substantial  appraisal 
of  Canada's  role  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  each  of  the  three  Mid-east  crises  there  have  been 
certain  constant  problems  which  have  remained  unsolved. 

The  lack  of  a  solution  for  these  problems  has  again  in  turn 
generated  new  problems  and  conflicts  in  later  years.  Posed 
in  question  form  they  appear  like  this:  Should  Israel 
exist?  If  so,  how  much,  and  what  territory  should  it 
occupy?  What  navigation  rights  should  Israel  have. 
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specifically  in  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  and  the  Suez  Canal? 

Finally,  and  most  importantly  what  is  to  become  of  the 

Palestinian  refugees  waiting  in  their  wretched  camps?  The 

answers  to  these  questions  during  the  period  since  1948  quite 

accurately  frame  Canadian  policy  over  all  three  crises. 

On  the  question  of  Israel's  existence  the  positions 

of  those  involved  are  very  clear-cut.  The  Arabs  flatly 

deny  that  Israel  should  exist,  contending  that  the  United 

Nations  had  no  right  to  partition  Palestine,  especially 

without  a  plebiscite.  The  Israelis  maintain  that  the  United 

Nations  decision  was  a  simple  recognition  of  a  natural 

right,  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  country. 

The  Canadian  position  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Israel 

was  declared  at  the  United  Nations  in  November,  1947,  when 

190 

Canada  voted  for  the  partition  of  Palestine.  Since  that 

time  Canada  has  continually  reiterated  this  stand,  most 

191  192 

emphatically  in  1956  and  1967.  In  rejecting  the 

Arab  arguments  Canada  has  demonstrated  her  support  for 
Israel  on  the  primary  issue  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  logical  question  which  proceeds  from  Israel's 
existence  is  what  territory  it  should  occupy.  On  this 
issue  Canadian  policy  is  less  clear.  During  the  period 
November  1947  to  November  1948  Canada  supported  the  position 
that  Israel  should  remain  within  the  portion  of  Palestine 
which  the  United  Nations  had  designated  foi  her.  In  his 
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speech  of  November  1948,  Mr.  Pearson  added  his  warning  to 

"I  Q  O 

others  that  Israel  should  not  occupy  all  of  Palestine. 

However,  once  Israel  had  actually  occupied  all  of  Palestine, 

Canada  apparently  decided  to  treat  it  as  a  fait  accompli 

and  appears  to  have  regarded  the  1949  ceasefire  line  as 

19  4 

the  offical  border.  During  the  1956  and  1967  crises 

Canada  eventually  supported  the  United  Nations  call  for 
complete  withdrawal,  but  quite  openly  sympathized  with  the 
Israeli  position  that  they  must  maintain  their  position 
at  least  in  Sharm  al-Sheik  and  the  Gaza  strip.  This 

attitude  was  quite  evident  in  the  Pearson  speeches  in 

195  196.. 

early  1957  and  again  in  June  of  1967,  indicating 

that  perhaps  Canada  might  still  favour  some  further 

territorial  adjustments  if  she  were  involved  in  a  peace 

settlement. 

Quite  naturally  the  sympathy  for  the  existence  of 
Israel  has  generated  a  sympathy  for  a  militarily  secure 
Israel.  Yet  Canada  apparently  does  not  want  to  be  in  the 
position  of  condoning  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  this 
end.  The  Canadian  policy  since  1949  appears  to  have  been 
to  recognize  Israeli  control  of  what  formerly  was  Palestine 
as  a  matter  of  practical  reality,  and  to  support  certain 
other  border  adjustments  which  would  make  Israel  more 
secure,  if  these  adjustments  can  be  worked  out  by  negotia— 
Presumably  this  could  include  some  portions  of  the 
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other  Arab  countries  if  they  were  ceded  at  the  bargaining 

table.  In  any  case,  Canada  is  apparently  not  looking  for 

the  restoration  of  any  smaller  Arab  state  of  Palestine  in 

the  area  that  Israel  now  occupies. 

The  Canadian  attitude  on  Israeli  navigation  rights 

has  been  quite  consistent  with  the  other  western  nations. 

The  Arabs  insist  that  Israel  should  be  denied  the  right  to 

use  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  -  the  former 

because  a  state  of  war  still  exists  between  the  Arabs  and 

Israel,  the  latter  because  it  is  a  territorial  water  of 

the  U.A.R.  Canada  has  agreed  with  the  Israeli  stand  that 

the  Security  Council  declaration  of  1951  gave  Israel  the 

19  7 

right  of  access  to  the  Suez  Canal,  while  the  1957 
declaration,  signed  by  34  maritime  nations,  opened  the 

]  QO 

Gulf  of  Aquaba  .  This  position  has  been  presented  by 
Canada  in  the  United  Nations  several  times,  though  Canada 
has  never  supported  the  right  of  Israel  to  unilaterally 
use  force  to  secure  these  rights. 

On  three  of  the  important  issues  then,  Canada  has 
emohatically  rejected  the  Arab  position,  and  along  with 
most  other  western  nations  supported  the  Israeli  position. 
On  the  fourth  issue,  that  of  the  refugees,  the  Canadian 
oolicy  has  been  a  compromise  between  the  Arab  and  Israeli 
positions.  Canada  voted  for  the  1949  U.N.  resolution  which 
affirmed  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  either  return 
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to  their  homes  or  be  paid  compensation  by  Israel.  This 

resolution  has  been  reaffirmed  at  each  General  Assembly, 
but  Israel  has  never  complied  with  it  and  the  western 
nations  have  been  less  than  enthusiastic  about  supporting 
it. 

Prior  to  the  1956  crisis  Canada  had  adopted  the 
stand  that  there  should  be  limited  repatriation,  some 
compensation  paid  by  Israel,  and  an  international  effort 
to  resettle  the  remaining  refugees.  This  appears  to 

have  been  the  Canadian  position  up  to  1967,  when  in 
September  of  that  year  the  most  explicit  statement  of  the 
Canadian  position  was  outlined  by  the  Minister  for  External 
Affairs  Paul  Martin. 

I  wish  to  say  a  special  word  concerning  the 
refugees  ....  It  is  essential  that  justice 
be  done  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  refugees 
in  the  framework  of  a  general  settlement.  The 
principles  of  compensation,  repatriation  and 
resettlement  enunciated  in  previous  resolutions 
of  our  Assembly  provide  the  necessary  guidelines 
for  settling  the  refugees  in  permanent  homes. 2 J1 

He  went  on  to  call  for  a  coordinated  plan  of  inter¬ 
national  action  which  would  have  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  The  plan  would 
look  at  development  from  all  aspects,  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  industrial . ^  This  stauement  appears  to  remain  the 
basis  for  Canadian  policy  on  the  issue. 

The  Canadian  stand  regarding  the  refugees  is  a 
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compromise  between  the  Israeli  position  of  no  compensation 
or  repatriation,  and  the  Arab  stand  that  all  must  be 
allowed  to  go  home.  It  recognizes  the  reality  of  the 
Palestinian  position.  They  have  been  displaced  by  the 
Israelis  and  it  is  now  impossible  for  them  all  to  return. 
Their  homes  and  businesses  for  the  most  part  no  longer 
exist.  Similarly,  compensation  without  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  and  opportunities  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Taking 
into  account  all  of  these  problems  one  must  describe  the 
Canadian  position  as  constructive  and  realistic. 

Close  examination  of  Canadian  policy  toward  the 
crucial  Middle  East  issues  reveals  that  in  most  instances 
Canada  has  supported  Israel.  On  the  issues  of  the  right 
of  Israel  to  exist,  territorial  control  of  Palestine,  and 
navigation  rights,  Canada  has  been  most  explicit  m  her 
support,  while  on  the  issue  of  the  refugees  she  has 
supported  a  compromise.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize 
Canadian  policy  as  anything  but  pro-Israeli.  The  obvious 
question  which  arises  from  tnis  characterisation  is  that 
of  its  relevance  to  the  more  general  objectives  of 
Canadian  foreign  policy,  and  what  pressures  brought  it 

about. 

The  positions  adopted  by  Canada  on  crucial  Middle 
East  issues  during  each  crisis  were  the  result  or  specific 
internal  and  external  pressures  on  Canadian  foreign  policy. 
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The  internal  pressures  were  dealt  with  primarily  at  the 
end  of  chapter  one.  A  large  domestic  Jewish  community 
coupled  with  a  substantial  body  of  influential  non-Jewish 
Canadians  were  quite  successful  in  lobbying  for  the  Israeli 
cause,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  vote  is  decisive 

O  A  O 

in  only  one  or  two  domestic  ridings.  This  domestic 

support  was  not  re-examined  extensively  in  chapters  two  or 

three,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  basically 

sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Canadian  people  for  Israel 

continued.  It  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  politicians  would 

have  continued  to  make  very  flattering  speeches  and  remarks 

about  Israel  if  the  Canadian  public  were  generally  anti- 
204 

Israeli.  During  the  1956  crisis  there  was  public  aware¬ 

ness  and  debate,  but  it  generally  dealt  with  Canadian 
relations  vis-a-vis  Britain  and  the  United  States  rather 
than  any  change  of  attitude  toward  a  country  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  crisis  of  1967  did  not  bring  about  the  domestic 
furor  of  1956  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
feelings  of  the  public.  Influential  newspapers  such  as 

The  Globe  and  Mail  supported  the  Israeli  position,  but 

,  .  _  ,  .  .  205 

beyond  this  there  is  little  on  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  generally  pro— Israeli 

position  continued  in  1967. 

Of  more  importance  were  certain  external  consider- 

ations  which  have  had  considerable  influence  on  Canadian 
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policy*  With  the  exception  of  NATO,  these  basic  external 

considerations  were  presented  in  the  Gray  Lectures  in  1947 

by  the  then  Minister  of  External  Affairs  Mr.  Louis  St. 

206 

Laurent.  He  emphasized  Canadian  relations  with  the 

Commonwealth,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Nations. 

A  year  later  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  he  also 

emphasized  the  need  for  a  regional  defense  agreement  among 

207 

the  free  peoples  of  the  West.  This  completed  the  four 

important  external  considerations  of  Canadian  policy. 

It  is  quite  obvious  in  his  two  speeches  that 
Mr.  St.  Laurent  considered  good  relations  with  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  to  be  essential  -  the 
former  because  of  historical  connections  and  tradition, 
the  latter  presumably  because  of  geographical  proximity. 

Mr.  St.  Laurent  explained  that  we  should  "emphasize  our 
readiness  to  accept  responsibility  as  a  North  American 
nation  in  enterprises  which  are  for  the  welfare  of  this 
continent."208  This  could  only  be  interpreted  as  asserting 
that  Canada  would  be  cooperating  more  closely  with  the 
United  States  on  issues  of  defense  and  trade. 

This  attitude  was  partially  a  recognition  of 
geographical  reality,  but  it  was  also  an  ideological 
reaction.  In  the  same  speeches  Mr.  St.  Laurent  emphasized 
the  idea  of  free  peoples  and  democracy.  Canada  viewed  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  ideology  as  a  threat  and  was  prepared 
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to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  western  nations  to  counter 
this  threat.  The  result  was  NATO  and  close  connections 
with  the  other  western  nations  on  policy.  While  this 
inevitably  meant  a  shift  in  emphasis  away  from  the  United 
Nations  it  did  not  mean  that  the  United  Nations  was  to  be 
abandoned  as  a  major  external  consideration  of  Canadian 
foreign  policy.  It  simply  meant  a  change  in  emphasis  which 
will  be  discussed  below.  In  1948  then,  these  four  relation¬ 
ships  were  the  primary  external  considerations  impinging 
on  Canadian  foreign  policy. 

The  policies  pursued  by  Canada  in  the  United  Nations 
regarding  Palestine  have  quite  accurately  reflected  these 
concerns.  In  fact,  in  1947  a  vote  for  the  partition  of 
Palestine  presented  a  conjunction  of  all  four  concerns. 

It  placed  Canada  in  concert  with  her  western  allies,  did 
not  appear  to  offend  the  Commonwealth  nations  (most  were 
still  non-Asian  at  this  time) ,  and  appeared  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  U.N.  at  the  same  time.  With  the  added 
domestic  pressure  it  is  little  wonder  that  Canada  voted 
in  favour  of  partition. 

In  1956  the  situation  was  somewhat  different.  The 
conjunction  of  interests  was  not  so  explicit.  In  fact  it 
was  a  matter  of  reconciling  certain  external  forces  which 
made  the  Canadian  position  so  difficult.  The  U.S.  was 
split  with  the  other  two  major  members  of  NATO,  Britain, 
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and  France.  The  Commonwealth  was  split  along  racial  lines, 
the  non- Anglo-Saxon  Asian  nations  opposing  Britain  and 
France.  The  U.N.  was  not  split,  the  two  superpowers  both 
agreeing  that  the  British  and  French  should  withdraw.  The 
eventual  solution  was  as  consistent  as  possible  with  the 
primary  external  considerations  of  Canadian  policy.  It 
eventually  healed  the  western  split,  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  U.N.,  and  at  least  preserved  the  Commonwealth. 

The  crisis  of  1967  was  different  again.  The  split 
in  the  Commonwealth  was  evident  but  not  as  severe  as  1956. 

The  chief  difference  was  the  relative  solidarity  of  the 
West,  France  excepted,  as  compared  to  1956.  While  Canada 
pushed  for  a  U.N.  settlement  the  U.N.  was  singularly 
ineffective  in  1967  as  compared  to  1956.  The  important 
aspect  of  this  analysis  is  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
government  appeared  to  perceive  the  four  external  consid¬ 
erations  outlined  in  1947-48,  the  U.S.,  NATO,  the  U.N., 
and  the  Commonwealth,  as  important  in  the  decisions  about 
policy.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  fair  assessment  that  the 
order  above  is  probably  the  order  of  importance  of  impact 
of  the  four  external  forces.  In  any  case,  Canadian  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East  appears  to  have  been  planned  with 
considerable  attention  to  these  four  external  considerations. 

jj^ying  examined  the  impact  of  Canadian  decisions 
qj-j_  the  Middle  East,  and  how  those  decisions  were  arrived  at, 
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it  only  remains  to  assess  the  impact  of  Canada's  Middle 
East  involvement  on  Canadian  foreign  policy  directions. 

The  major  result  of  this  involvement  was  the  elevation  of 
the  concept  of  peacekeeping  to  a  position  of  major  importance 
in  Canadian  foreign  policy.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II 
Canada  had  placed  high  hopes  in  the  ability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  the  peace.  This  optimism  was  primarily 
based  on  the  cooperation  between  the  wartime  allies  and 
their  agreement  on  the  worth  of  a  United  Nations.  By  1947 
this  optimism  had  changed  to  disillusionment  caused  by  the 
increasing  friction  between  the  Western  nations  and  the 
Communist  bloc  countries.  This  basic  disagreement  manifested 
itself  in  the  United  Nations  where  the  Soviet  Union  used 
its  veto  in  the  Security  Council  to  counter  what  it  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  hostile  western  majority  in  the  General  Assembly. 
The  result  was  a  United  Nations  which  was  unable  to  operate 
when  conflicts  arose  between  the  two  blocs. 

Though  the  Canadian  government  was  disillusioned  it 
did  not  abandon  the  United  Nations.  Instead  it  began  to 
search  for  other  functions  which  the  United  Nations  could 
perform  within  the  political  sphere.  In  1948,  External 
Affairs  Minister  St.  Laurent  outlined  the  view  that  the 
United  Nations  could  be  effective  in  settling  disputes 
which  did  not  directly  involve  the  power  blocs.  The  two 
examples  he  used  at  the  time  were  Indonesia  and  Kashmir.209 
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Later  in  1948  and  1949,  the  type  of  U.N.  action 
envisaged  by  St.  Laurent  was  partially  successful  in 
Palestine.  However,  the  role  being  played  by  the  United 
Nations  was  that  of  observer  rather  than  peacekeeper.  In 
the  former  role  observer  units  are  dispatched  by  the  United 
Nations  to  report  on  truce  violations  and  other  incidents 
in  a  trouble  spot,  relying  on  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  the  situation  peaceful.  Peacekeeping 
requires  an  actual  force  of  armed  soldiers  who  interpose 
themselves  between  two  armies  after  the  two  contending 
governments  have  agreed  to  this  arrangement.  The  former 
may  keep  the  peace  by  moral  persuasion;  the  latter  can 
rely  to  a  degree  on  physical  force.  During  the  period 
1949-1956,  Canada  participated  in  several  observer  opera¬ 
tions  . 

The  impact  of  the  1956  crisis  was  to  operationalize 

the  role  of  peacekeeper.  In  its  role  as  initiator  and 

contributor  to  the  U.N.  force,  Canada  played  a  major  role 

in  this  operationalization.  The  concept  of  UNEF  was  widely 

acclaimed  in  the  world  and  in  Canada  at  the  time.  In  1957 

the  newly — e lected  Conservative  government  continued  to 

support  the  peacekeeping  concept,  albeit,  with  somewhat 

4.  210 

less  enthusiasm  than  the  Liberal  government. 

With  the  return  of  the  Liberals  and  Mr.  Pearson  in 
1963  the  peacekeeping  function  was  raised  to  a  new  position 
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The  1964  White  Paper  on  Defense  gave  peacekeeping  a  major 

priority,  and  the  integration  of  the  armed  forces  was 

211 

partially  directed  toward  peacekeeping  functions.  Given 

the  success  of  the  1956  peacekeeping  operation,  the  con¬ 
tinued  participation  in  peacekeeping  by  the  Conservative 
government,  and  the  elevation  of  peacekeeping  to  a 
principle  of  Canadian  policy  in  1964,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  Canadian  participation  in  the  Middle  East 
crisis  of  1956  resulted  in  a  new  facet,  if  not  direction, 
of  Canadian  foreign  policy. 

If  the  1956  Middle  East  crisis  elevated  peacekeeping 
to  a  significant  principle  of  Canadian  policy,  what  was 
the  effect  of  the  removal  of  UNEF  in  1967?  Unfortunately 
there  is  little  solid  evidence  on  which  to  base  an  opinion 
in  this  case.  It  is  obvious  that  the  1970  White  Paper  on 
Foreign  Policy  downgrades  the  type  of  peacekeeping  that 
was  utilised  in  1956  and  re-emphasized  in  the  1964  White 
Paper.  The  reasons  given  in  the  1970  White  Paper  for  this 
switch  in  emphasis  are,  (a)  the  end  of  rapid  decolonisation 
in  the  world,  and  (b)  the  fact  that  future  strife  will 
probably  be  of  the  intra— national  type,  rather  tnan  inter 
national.  The  White  Paper  argues  that  the  latter  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  the  type  of  peacekeeping  force  used 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  former  implies  that  there  will 
be  fewer  types  of  situations  which  can  be  handled  by 
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peacekeeping  forces.  It  concludes  that  more  observer-type 
units  will  probably  be  requested  in  the  future.212 

The  White  Paper  does  not  mention  the  withdrawal  of 
UNEF  and  the  reasons  it  gives  for  the  change  in  emphasis 
on  peacekeeping  are  certainly  arguable  positions,  if  not 
entirely  convincing  ones.  Perhaps  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
has  influenced  North  American  thinking  in  the  sense  that 
wars  of  liberation  are  the  only  type  expected  in  the  future. 
However,  there  are  certainly  many  flashpoints  around  the 
world  which  could  require  a  peacekeeping  force. 

Nevertheless  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
reasons  advanced  by  the  White  Paper  are  not  the  sole  reasons 
why  Canada  has  de-emphasized  peacekeeping.  It  would  be 
simple  to  hypothesize  that  the  withdrawal  of  UNEF  in  1967, 
amid  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  Canadian  government,  gave 
rise  to  the  feeling  that  this  type  of  operation  was  useless. 
But  public  statements  do  not  support  this  analysis.  The 
speeches  given  between  1967  and  1970  do  show  a  difference 
of  emphasis  between  Mr.  Martin  and  the  new  External  Affairs 
Minister  Mr.  Sharp,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  reasons 
for  the  difference.  It  could  simply  be  the  result  of  having 
a  new  government.  While  there  is  solid  evidence  that  Canada's 
participation  in  the  crisis  of  1956  gave  rise  to  a  change 
in  Canadian  foreign  policy  regarding  peacekeeping,  there  is 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  1967  withdrawal  of  UNEF 
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caused  its  demise. 

In  a  sense,  Canadian  participation  in  the  Middle 

East  has  been  an  accurate  indicator  of  the  influence 

Canada  has  had  in  the  post-war  world.  Immediately  after 

World  War  II  when  Canada  was  just  beginning  to  expand  her 

external  contacts  she  exerted  very  little  influence  on 

the  Palestine  settlement  of  1947-49.  By  1956  the  Canadian 

position  had  been  artificially  expanded  in  world  affairs 

213 

due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances.  This  was 

reflected  in  the  major  part  which  Canada  played  in  the 

settlement  of  1956.  By  1967  the  peculiar  circumstances 

which  had  allowed  Canada  to  exert  undue  influence  in  the 

world  community  had  changed  again  and  when  Canada  attempted 

to  play  a  major  role  in  the  1967  crisis  she  was  unable 
714 

to.  One  need  only  look  to  the  Canadian  role  m  the 

Middle  East  to  chart  the  rise  and  fall  of  Canadian  influence. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  Canadian  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East  has  been  constrained  within  certain 
parameters  created  by  pressures  both  internal  and  external. 
However,  it  is  also  evident  that  Canada  has  not  adeguately 
explored  the  available  possibilities  within  those  parameters. 
She  has  tended  to  shape  her  policy  in  a  passive  way  rather 
than  dynamically  searching  for  alternatives .  This  is  not 
to  assert  that  the  Middle  East  has  simply  been  waiting  for 
a  Canadian  solution  to  its  problems,  but  in  her  present 
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position  of  sterile,  predictable  support  for  Israel,  Canada 
is  left  with  virtually  no  influence  on  any  state. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  initiatives  that  could 
be  explored,  especially  in  the  area  of  imaginative  solutions 
of  the  refugee  problem.  This  might  include  an  offer  to 
accept  a  substantial  number  of  refugees  as  immigrants  to 
Canada.  Though  the  superpowers  must  agree  to  any  eventual 
solution,  their  solid  commitments  in  the  area  leave  them 
little  room  for  maneuver.  An  imaginative  initiative  by  a 
smaller  power,  which  in  the  past  had  been  largely  committed 
to  one  side,  could  be  the  break  needed  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Canada  could  be  that  nation. 
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